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INTRODUCTION 


On the occasion of the 61st birthday of Dharmatma Sri 
Vaidyasubramania Iyer, his friends and admirers contributed 
towards an endowment to suitably remember the occasion. The 
fund is to be used to defray the cost of lectures to be delivered 
every year on Sankara and Advaita Philosophy at selected centres. 
The lectures -for 1975 were delivered by Sri S. Y. Krishnaswamy. 
I.C.S. (Retd.) on the subject of “The Self in Sankara’s Advaita”. 
They were delivered in Bangalore during May 1975 and were 
well received. We are thankful to Mr. Krishnaswamy for having 
consented to deliver the lectures. The Sankara Educational rust 
has now published them in book form. We hope that it wi 
serve the needs of all adherence of Advaita as a valuable intro¬ 
duction to the subject of self-realisation. 


K. R. SUNDARAM AlYER 
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DEDICATION' 


I am grateful to the President and Members of the 
Sri Vaidyasubramania Aiyar Shashtiabdapurthy Endowmednt 
Committee for having given me the opportunity and privilege of 
delivering this year’s lectures. The pleasure is all the greater 
because my friendship with Sri Vaidyasubramania Aiyar has been 
very rewarding to me. 

1 have derived all my inspiration for this study from 
my Preceptor and guide, Sri Abhinava Vidyathirtha Swamiji, 
the Jagadguru of Sringeri. Sometimes he has instructed, at other 
times his presence has acted as a spiritual stimulation. Occasionally 
he has done me the honour of allowing me to accompany him 
on his evening so journ in the gardens of Narasimhavana and its 
surroundings in Sringeri. On one such occasion he glanced at 
the river and mountain, the fields and the flowers, and slowly 
intoned. 

qfrn gytniymflgfrd fon ret i lan. 
q y rc mgfi i mw ^ inn fifipn i 

smtst 

stir mr ?? sft ” 11 

His was a realisation. Ours is a search, 

I place this humble effort of mine at his Holy feet 
as a study which may be poor in quality but is compensated 
by an abundance of sincere devotion. 


S.V. KRISHNA SWAMY, i.c.s. (Retd.) 








INTRODUCTION 

I (1) Thousands of years ago Nachiketas asked Yama: 
“When man dies there is this doubt: Some 
say “He exists”; some again “He does not 
exist”. This I should like to know from 
thee. This is the third boon I ask you”. 1 

King Janaka was confronted by Yajnavalkya in the same way. 

“Where will you go when you are separated from this body ? 

The King replies “I do not know sir, where I shall go”. 

Yajnavalkya replies “Then I will tell you where you 

will go”. 2 

This question has been agitating the minds of men since the 
dawn of time, and it cannot be said that a final and irrefutable 
answer to it has yet been furnished. Although Yama expounded 
the philosophy of the undying soul to Nachiketas, he only started 
a line of enquiry to be tested by each person in the crucible of his 
own consciousness. Even the most learned amongst men are 
bound to be assailed by a nagging doubt as to what happens when 
they shuffle off this mortal coil. And as long as death is a neces¬ 
sary end to life, which will come when it will come, this question 
will for ever remain fully unanswered, and every thinking person 
will be a new Nachiketas, asking the same question and seeking for 
an answer; In this process of enquiry, one naturally seeks the 
assistance of the seers and sages who have left behind the content 
of their own experience, and have thus assisted the subsequent 
seekers after Truth by demarcating an illuminated path from which 
the briars and brambles of uninformed confusion have been removed. 

At the same time so many great men have established so 
many schools of thought in philosophy and so . many sects in 

(1) ^ ^ %% i 

ssraist : II (K.ath up(1.20) 

(2) ^ s s *nt 

sraft I sf (Br. wp. 4,2 1) 
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religion, that the mind of a mere seeker is bewildered, not for want 
of guidance, but not knowing which way to turn. In India re¬ 
ligion and philosophy are united in a single endeavour. The 
mundane and transmundane together constitute an integral en¬ 
quiry. So the aspirant treats philosophical knowledge as a 
means to an end, and is not satisfied with an intellectual apprehen¬ 
sion which cannot ripen into a personal experience. While, there¬ 
fore, the Hindu is fortunate because he has inherited a great 
tradition, and his enquiries are grooved by the efforts of giant 
predecessors, he sometimes feels like an insane grocer who is 
puzzled by the profusion of articles all around him. So much 
so, some persons reject a positive yearning for God as a difficult 
involvement and seek refuge in good conduct as a lay alternative. 

I. (2) Further, the present age is one of great scientific 
achievements. Matter is not what it seems, but it is energy. So 
powerful is this energy that a split atom destroys the world. Yet 
on the surface matter appears to be an inert solid. The expression 
“solid state physics” is in fact used for the study of the nature of 
the atomic groupings, and especially the character and magnitude 
of the forces which hold solids together and which largely deter¬ 
mine their physical properties. Says Edington “In dissecting 
matter into electric charges, we have travelled far from that picture 
of it which first gave rise to the conception of substance, and the 
meaning of that conception—if it ever had any—has been lost by 
the way. The whole trend of modern scientific views is to break 
down the separate categories of “things”, “influences” “forms 
etc. and to substitute a common background of all experience”. 

Sir Arthur Edington “ The Nature of the Physical World ” 
page 7). The study of cosmic rays has shown that whatever may 
be the real nature of this penetrating radiation, the fact that it enters 
the atmosphere from outside the earth is a well-established result, 
and also that what we observe at the surface of the earth is not 
the thing itself as it is before it enters the earth’s atmosphere, but 
rather the consequences of its passage through the latter. The 
spectroscope teaches us that the physical entity which we perceive 
as white light is essentially composite in its nature. One learns 
from the theory of relativity that the rules and findings of physical 
stience are true only with reference to certain frames of reference 
and not absolutely. Science is on the move, hut one essential ^ 
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truth stands out, that in modern science, things are not what they 
seem. The phenomenal world is not real, but is a counterfeit 
presentation which masks the inner verity. This is the “mayq” 
of modern physics. 

A great physical scientist has observed: “The physics of 
the nineteenth century is not dead. But it has disappeared into 
the background, being over-shadowed by the gigantic edifice of 
the new physics which concerns itself mainly with the ultimate 
structure of the universe, meaning thereby the infinitesimal entities 
whose names—nuclii, isotopes, quanta, photons, protons, neu¬ 
trons, electrons, positrons, mesons—will puzzle a resurrected 
scientist. It is the inter-action of these entities with each other 
which constitute all the phenomena of physics and chemistry”. 3 

A modern participant in these developments and discoveries 
cannot but revert back to a sense of wonder which he had tem¬ 
porarily lost during a mechanistic age which thought it had found 
the answer to the riddle of the universe. His mind is already 
attuned to a philosophy which looks for reality behind the pheno¬ 
menal world. It is infantile to brush him off" with cliches which 
age has withered and custom has staled. The sectarian prota¬ 
gonists have a habit of annihilating the opponent by a verbal 
cascade of authorities which may stifle but cannot suppress the 
enquiring mind. How can a truthful person of today look around 
the meticulous patterns of the world-order and say “all this is 
illusion, the world is such stuff as dreams are made on”, without 
surrendering his faculties of observation and analysis? If phi¬ 
losophy has no answer to this apparent contradiction, then it is 
no more than a paper-vegetable, which is unfit for consumption. 
This is the task of advaita today, to effect this reconciliation bet¬ 
ween the apparent and the real, so that a modern student does 
not have to reject his learning in order to acquiesce in Vedanta. 

I. (3) The Vedantic concept of the world of observation and 
experience is the same as that of the modern scientist. Science 
as well as Vedanta agree that all matter is the same in its ultimate 


<r 


(3) C. V. Raman — “Aspects of Science” p 99. 
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structure, but Vedanta places man and matter in the same single 
■category of a non-dual unity. Even of the empirical level, its 
theory of perception seeks to unite man and matter by postulating 
that perception” is the result of a communion between the known 
and the unknown”, “ft is no doubt true that it is the object side that 
•is commonly attended to in knowledge: but it does not mean 
the subject remains unrevealed in it, although it may not show 
itself quite explicitly”. (Hiriyanna... page 347)... In the final ana¬ 
lysis, it postulates a higher experience in which the phenomenal 
diversities (in man & matter) are absorbed, which conclusion is 
reached by a process of relentless logic, in support of the statements 
in the scriptures. Vedanta is a continuation and not a contradic¬ 
tion of science. It is, therefore, peculiarly suitable for study in 
a scientific age. Its approach through psychology is sufficient 
evidence that it proceeds from observation to reasoning. It pur¬ 
sues a sound system of exposition and dialectics, and refuses to 
accommodate itself in a satisfactory manner to any form of plu¬ 
ralistic realism or to any kind of timid spiritual and metaphysical 
compromise, involved in what may be facetiously called the attempt 
to unscrew the inscrutable. 


For instance, the empirical acquiescence of Vedanta in the 
world order is in consonance with science. Sankara had a better 
cognizance of the order of the universe than most others. 

He says: 

“That is Brahman, omniscient, omnipotent, the cause of this 
universe, which is made manifest by the variety of names and 
forms, consists of innumerable doers and enjoyers (of the 
fruits thereof), separately constituted in respect of the fruits 
of action of each time and place, and characterised by a ( meti¬ 
culous ) order (which is so minutely exact ) that it seems incon¬ 
ceivable by (our) mind”.* 


It is impossible, in the face of such a positive evaluation of 
universal order, to say that Sankara brushed aside the world as 


(4) 


^ ante Sgsm u%fSpt?r 

(Tbi* ^ 
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, an illusion. There is, however, a real danger in granting every , 

kind of knowledge to our ancients and to suggest that they 
anticipated the discoveries of modern science. Such a statement 
is the coronation of crudeness. All that is stated here is that 
Sankara built his philosophy on the basis of universal order and 
the existence of a single reality behind the phenomenal world. 
At the same time it is idle to contend that modern science has 
now vindicated the tenets of advaita Vedanta. This is an equally 
foolish statement because it is concerned and content with analysing 
and explaining the structure of matter, and leaves out man’s 
relation to the universe unexplored. The “Scientific” satisfaction 
in explaining the external world as well as the philosopher’s dis¬ 
content in being unable to fully explain the ultimate relation of 
man to matter are features of Western Culture. Thus Einstein 
says “Enough for me the mystery of the eternity of life, and the 
inkling of the marvellous structure of reality, together with the 
single-hearted endeavour to comprehend a portion, be it ever so 
tiny, of the reason that manifests itself in nature” (Einstein—“The 
world as I seet it”—page 5). And the philosopher Bertrand Russel 
says “Science tells us what we can know, but what we can know 
0 is little, and if we forget how much we cannot know, we become 

insensitive to many things of very great importance. Theology,, 
on the other hand, induces a dogmatic belief that we have know¬ 
ledge where in fact we have ignorance, and by doing so generates 
a kind of impertinent insolence towards the universe. Uncer¬ 
tainty, in the presence of vivid hopes and fears, is painful. But it 
must be endured, if we wish to live without tlie support of comfort¬ 
ing fairy tales. It is not good, either to forget the question that 
philosophy asks, or to persuade ourselves that we have formed 
indubitable answers to them. To teach how to live without certainty, 
and yet without being paralysed by hesitation, is perhaps the 
chief thing that philosophy, in our age, can still do for those who 
study it” (Bertrand Russel, “History of Western Philosophy”, 
page 11). 

Indian philosophy does not make an absolute distinction bet¬ 
ween the material and the immaterial, the sentient and the insen¬ 
tient. One reason for this is the strong strain of monism in Indian 
thought... The Indian tendency is to view reality as an integral 
^ whole. Reality may be characterised by a single category such as 
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existence or being, and made up of different types of beings or 
experience. That is, reality is seen in terms of graduations rather 
than dualities, levels, or strata”. Indian Thought, an Introduc¬ 
tion by Donald H. Bishop page 3. 

But the true philosopher cannot be content with an explana¬ 
tion of how things are. “To live without certainty” is a confes¬ 
sion of failure. The certainty of uncertainty is a contradiction. 
The statements and laws of science are the raw material of philo¬ 
sophy. He has to concern himself with physics and metaphysics, 
and what is more, with the problem of the individual in 
relation to the universe. It is in this last area of enquiry that the 
universe of names and forms has to be reconciled with the appa¬ 
ratus of human experience. The Sankhya philosophy attempts 
this onerous task, but insufficiently, for it endows an unsentient 
nature with the power of creation. Sankara, following the Upa- 
nishads, succeeds in establishing a real synthesis by proving that 
the sentient self, the non-sentient nature, and God, which others 
separate, together constitute a single unity which is masked by 
the multifariousness of the phenomenal world. This view goes 
along with science, and elevates the wonder of modern man into 
a logical system of “thoughts and things” which is at once physics 
and metaphysics. In fact, Advaita partakes of every aspect of 
knowledge, but in the final analysis it aims at answering the ques¬ 
tions “Who or what am I” and “What is going to happen to me”, 
attd uses all other branches of intellectual discipline to aid in this 
fundamental enquiry. 

i I* W The psychological approach is a dominating feature 
of the Upanishads. The focus of attention is always the self. 
In the Brahadaranyaka Upanishad, Yajnavalkya is questioned 
by several persons—Maitreyi, Gargi, King Janaka, Attabhaga, 
Bhuja, Ushasta, Kahola, Uddalaka, Vidaghda, and others. In 
the Chandhogya, Narada questions Sanatkumara. In the Tait- 
tireya, Bhrigu is the questioner. In the Katopanishad, Nachi- 
ketas questions Yama. And so on. The question is always 

the same. ? What is this self? Indeed, one may 

make bold to say that the cosmic principle follows and not precedes 
the psychic one. Man was, is, and will ever be worried only 
about himself. 
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I. (5) The procedure of discussion adopted by Sankara 
has certain broad features. The first is that Advaita is a self- 
contained system. It hearkens back to the Veda and seeks no 
adventitious support from mythology or the wondrous acts of 
any manifested God. Its austere intellectualism, its remorseless 
logic, which marches on indifferent to the hopes and beliefs of 
man, its relative freedom from theological obsessions, makes it 
a great example of a purely philosphical scheme. It has a self- 
justifying wholeness characteristic of works of art. 6 

Secondly, it is severely logical and proves each statement 
by unassailable argument. Sankara himself professed to sub¬ 
ordinate inference to the Sruti (scripture), but in actual fact he 
has used the methods of logic with astonishing accuracy and 
success. The traditional structure of an argument is as follows:—- 

(1) fiwi subject. This is, let us say, an Upanishadic 

saying like That thou art. 

(2) farenr: Doubt, which first presents before the sense 

of the saying is determined. 

(3) * is the link between the Vedic saying and the 
sutra under consideration. 

(4) ^ is the wrong interpretation which occurs to the 
mind at first and which has to be refuted. 

(5) which is the finally determined meaning. (This 
itself is split up into a series of logical sequences whicn 
are not mentioned here). 

Sankara follows these principles with meticulous fidelity. 

Nevertheless, of the three major premises or “Pramanas 
namely, the Sruti, reasoning and observation, Sankara gives pri¬ 
macy to the Sruti and accepts the others only in so far as they 
are in consonance with it. 0 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


Eladhakrishnan “Indian Philosophy” Vol. II Page 445-446 
Pramana is originally the instrument of measurement from 
m to measure, ^ forth. It may be translated by 
measure, standard, authority. The Pramana which serves as a 

means fam) ° f determining P roduces *** « 

accurate knowledge. The three Pramanas generally ment oned 

-T-mra 5TS? i.e. sensory percepton 

are 3TgiTI*l ^ 

9 3 contd.—next page 
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“In the enquiry relating to Brahman the Sruti alone is not 
the authority as in the case of enquiry into Dharma. On the 
other hand, suitably to the occasion, one’s experience also 
becomes authority, because experience is the end of such 
enquiry and the subject itself is everpresent (and not 
created).” 8 

In the very beginning of his commentary on the Badarayana 
Sutra he says that the Sutra : (Janmadyasa 

Yata) is intended as a string on which to thread the flowers of 
Vedanta sayings. 8 He proceeds to explain that in the Vedanta 
statement : to be heard, thought 

about and cogitated upon, the cogitation is made to succeed the 
Sruti, thus seeking its support by thinking of what has been heard 
(Sruti). Further, since Brahman cannot be cognized by the 
senses, like a pot etc., the connection between the effect (i.e. the 
created world) and the cause cannot be established by reasoning. 
The senses have for their perception objects like a pot etc., and 
not Brahman. If Brahman could be cognized by the senses, it 
can be apprehended that “this effect is connected with this cause 
(Brahman). Since the effect alone is cognised, it is impossible 
to determine (by inference). “Is it connected with Brahman, 
or with something else?” Therefore, the Sutra “From whom 


inference and sru'i. I have left out the first, sensory- 

perception, as it is rejected by Vedanta. I have added 

experience or as I consider that it plays a large 

part in the realisation of the oneness of the Atman and 
Brahman. It may be a form of inference, but seems to me to 
be important enough to be categorised independently, as will 
be showq later in dealing with Jivan Muktas. It may not 

strictly conform to the traditional definition of SRTPI, 

not being axiomatic, but is nevertheless a pillar that' supports 
the doctrine. 

( 7 ) fgwft % g u ^ swm 

3*3 w ggqfir? smrfr, 

sag 333*3 srgnriq^r (B. S. 1. 2) 

(8) Sr^FrT qw gsi.oing- (B. S. 1. 1.) 
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all this originates” is not intended to be substantiated by inference, 
but only to support the saying of the Veda. 9 

Another reason adduced by Sankara for subordinating reason 
is equally interesting and will appeal to students of law. Thus 
in the commentary Br. 5 11, 1, 2, we read “In matters to be known 
from scripture mere reasonsing is not to be relied on for the follow¬ 
ing reason also. As the thoughts of men are altogether unfet¬ 
tered, reasoning which disregards the holy texts and rests on indi¬ 
vidual opinion only, has no proper foundation. We see how 
arguments, which some, clever men have excogitated with great 
pains, are shown by the people who are still more ingenious, to be 
fallacious, and how the arguments of the latter again are refuted 
in their turn by other men; so that on account of the diversity of 
men’s opinion, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having 
a sure foundation”. 10 

Here is a curious paradox. Sankara established the supre¬ 
macy of the scriptural authority over reasoning by means of a 
closely reasoned argument. One may object to this line of rea¬ 
soning because in reasoning against reasoning, we implicitly admit 
the authority of reason. 11 But Max Mueller who raises this 
conundrum, himself answers it. He says: “To most philo¬ 
sophers revelation would seem a very weak instrument of know¬ 
ledge and one that could never claim more than a subordinate 
plan, even if treated as a subdivision of Anumana or inference. 
But we must remember that it is the highest object of the Vedanta 
to prove that there is only one true reality, namely Brahman, and 


fa SUM fa H 

s. 1, 2) 

(BS. ?, 1,11) 

(11) Max Mueller “Vedanta Philosophy” page 33 
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that the manifoldness of the visible world is but the result of that 
nescience which the Vedanta is meant to destroy. It will then 
become intelligible why an appeal to the evidence of the senses 
or to inference would have been out of place and almost self¬ 
contradictory in the Vedanta. The commentator admits this. 
He says “If we acquiesce in the doctrine of absolute unity (Brah¬ 
man) the ordinary means of right knowledge, perception etc., 
become invalid, because the absence of manifoldness deprives them 
of their objects”. Hence, a doctrine which undertakes to prove 
that the manifold world, presented to us by the senses is unreal, 
could not well appeal, at the same time to the evidence of the senses 
nor to inference which is founded on it, in support of truth or 
right knowledge, though it may and readily does acknowledge 
their importance for all the ordinary transactions of life”. 12 

The conclusion is inescapable that Sankara is conscious that 
reason is on the side of the Vedic texts, and with his acute powers 
of argument, he establishes that the Veda is not an inexplicable 
authority, but one which appeals to all thinking men. The point 
made about the uselessness of reasoning without authority is very 
appropriate. Legal arguments proceed only on the basis of a 
law and in interpretation of it. The question, what is the authority 
for the law or, in the present context, what is the authority for the 
scripture, will lead to an argumentum and infinitum. 

This preliminary discussion on the authroities canvassed by 
Vedanta is important in a study of the real nature of the self. The 
entire subject is dealt with on the basis of close reasoning, and the 
texts quoted are brought in not at the beginning, but at the end 
of the argument. It is pertinent to observe that the Sruti itself 
follows this method, as for instance, in the story of Svetaketu 
in Chandhogya Upanishad, in which, let alone argument, a series 
of physical experiments are conducted to inculcate the doctrine 
of the unity of the atman and Brahman and, finally, the pupil 
is told “That thou art”. 


(12) Max Mueller “The Six System of Indian Philosophy” 

(Longmans) page 147 $•' 




II 


II (1) In this all-embracing and complicated enquiry, San¬ 
kara starts with an incontrovertible postulate. He says: 13 

“Every one is conscious of the existence of his (own) Self, 
and never thinks ‘I am not’. If this knowledge of “I am” 
does not exist then every one in the entire world will say 
‘I am not’. Such is not the case”. 18 

This consciousness that one exists is about as certain as anything 
in the world. Hence also the name that Sankara has given to his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras i.e. an enquiry into the nature 
of the Self. 14 

II (2) Having achieved this first step, Sankara proceeds to 
answer the next question “What is the nature of this “I” ego, 
person, self, embodied soul, call it what you will, which exists 
and is self-evident? The method followed by advaita, in explain¬ 
ing the self, is to take up the entire range of human experience, 
and by a process of elimination, as it were, arrive at the inescapable 

? (13) : 

(S. b. l. l ) 

The point is put even better in the Svatma Nirupana 
( ) thus 

Does any one doubt whether he himself is or not ? 
If this also is doubted, that doubter is yourself. 

(14) satarew sUPT ^ q^ilvr^T^T 

qn?;?JTr wtt jftfltar g^itftrsqsf: 

i.e. Sarira is Sariraka (body) the Jivatma or embodied 
soul in, the body is Sariraka; he who- is known as ‘ thou ’ 
has to be shown as the same as the Paramatma or thej over- 
* soul whoj is designated as ‘that’. That is Sarirtka Mimamra- 

-The same point is taken up by Sankara in S. B. 11, 3, 7. 
Where he clinches the issue by saying 

♦ p or it is the essential nature of him who refutes. 
«r The heat of the fire is not refuted (i.e. sublated) by the fire 

itself.” 
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residium which persists and is imperishable. Man experiences 
three states of living. The first is when he is awake. The second 
when he is dreaming and the . third when he is asleep. When he 
is awake his organs of cognition and the organs of sense function, 
the mind and its attendant variations function. When he dreams 
the external organs cease to function, but the mind and its varia¬ 
tions persist. But when he is asleep, they also cease to function. 
Who then is left? Therein lies the answer to the question, what 
is this “I” or “myself” which is present in all the three states of 
waking, dreaming, and sleeping, and which alone is left in the 
state of sleep. The three states are referred to in practically all 
the principal Upanishads and in the Brahma Sutra, but spe¬ 
cially in the Mandukyopanishad and in the third pada of the 
Brahma Sutra. Mandukyopanishad has a commentary by 
Gaudapada called “Karika”, which in turn has been commented 
upon by Sankara. But Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra is the basic source of one’s knowledge of the subject of the 
three states of man. Gaudapada goes to the logical extreme of 
monism and his doctrine is perilously near the “Sunyavada” or 
the gospel of nothingness of the Buddhists. 15 Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary on the Kaxika is explanatory and he does not pretend to 
discuss Gaudapada’s views. It is in his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra that Sankara goes all out and offers his own inter¬ 
pretation of the sacred texts. 

Sanakara indicates in his invocatory verse to his commen¬ 
tary on the Mandukyopanishad the ultimate reality behind the 
three states of waking, dreaming and sleep. 

“I bow to that Brahman that (during the waking state) after 
having enjoyed (experienced) all gross objects by pervading 
the entire universe through the omnipresent rays of its immut- 

(15) Professor Radhakr*shnan inclines to this view* He says 
“ The general idea pervading Gaudapada’s work. that 
bondage and liberation, the individual soul anc? the world, are 
all unreal makes the caustic critic observe that the theory 
which has nothing better to say that? an unreal soul in trying 
to escape from an unreal bondage, inj an unreal world, to 
accomplish an unreal supreme good, may itself be an 
unreality” 

(“Indian Philosophy” y 0 l. II page 463) 
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able consciousness that embraces the entire variety of the 
movable and immovable objects; that again, after having 
digested as it were—that is to say experienced within (in the 
dream state) all the variety of objects produced by desires 
and brought into existence by the mind; enjoys bliss in deep 
sleep and makes us experience through Maya the bliss, which 
further is designated in terms of Maya, as the fourth (Turiya) 
and which is supreme, immortal and changeless”. 18 

II (3) The waking state is first examined. The soul (Atman) 
has four quarters C33W0 The first is the state of being awake. 

3*3t'MR*; srati: ir : 

The first quarter (pada) is Vaisvanara, whose sphere (of 
activity) is the waking state, who is conscious of external objects, 
who has seven limbs and nineteen mouths and whose experience 
consists of gross (material) objects. 

Sankara explains the seven limbs by reference to the Ch. 
Up. 5, 18, 2 which says “Of the Vaisvanara self, the effulgent 
region is his head, the sun his eye, the air his vital breath, the 
ether his middle, the water his kidney, and the earth his feet. The 
Ahavaniya fire has been described as his mouth. 17 


(16) The Mandukyopanishad. Translation by Swami Nikhilanda- 
The translations given in the present essay are those of 
Swami Nikhilanda. The book may be referred to for a 
dietailed study. 

(16) “ 

qterr Rfq% ^ 

tttct ” 

(17) % qr tNsflRq ajsfa 3^31 I 

jnrniwrfan • > 

(ch. up. 5, 18, 2) 
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“The nineteen mouths are the five organs of perception 
(Budhindriyas), the five organs of action (Karmendriyas), the 
five aspects of vital breath (prana), the mind (Manas), the 
intellect (budhi), egoity (ahankara), mind-stuff (chitta)”. 

The waking state does not require a great deal of explanation. 
All that is meant by the expression “I” is active during that state. 
‘The whole perceptual mechanism is operative and we apprehend, 
objects by means of the mind and the senses”. The Brahma 
Sutra treats it indirectly, first dealing with dreams, then with sleep 
and finally with the waking state, about which the question is 
discussed whether, since during sleep the atman is in a state of non¬ 
dual self-a6sorption, the person who wakes up is the same as the 
one who went to sleep. The problem is simple enough to be 
demolished by referring to the continuation of unfinished acts 
left over from before sleep, the necessity for enjoying the fruits 
of past karma and the like. 

But it is necessary to explain (what has been briefly stated 
in the commentary to the Upanisliad) what the various outer and 
inner faculties of man are. These are: 

1 . Gnanendriya, organs of cognition, the eye, the ear, the 
skin, nose, tongue 

2. Karmendriya, Organs of action: of speech, hands, feet, 
evacuation, generation? (5^ 

3. ' The five Pranas or vital airs: Prana, apana, vyana, 
udana, satnana (wi, stqTO, 

These are the breaths that go upward, go downwaxd 
all over, Throat, and stomach. 

4 . The four faculties along with mind: The mind, the in¬ 
tellect, ego, the will respectively? doubt, certainty, egoism 
and cogitation (sF**? 5^5? 

5. The five elements (Bhutas) Earth, water, fire, air, ether 

6 . Nescience or Avidya: Myriad because of 

several actions 

7. Kama or desire (qsflT) Desires are innumerable 

8 . Karma or actions: Actions are myriad 
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These eight categories, known as “Puryashtaka” constitute 
the outer and inner organs and faculties of man. The point of 
relevance is that all of them function during the waking state. 

“He is called “Vaisvanara” because he leads all creatures 
of the universe in diverse ways (to the enjoyment of various 
objects) or he comprises all beings”. 18 

II (4) The state of dream is the second kind of human 
experience. 

“The second quarter (Pada) is the Taijasa whose (sphere of) 
activity is the dream, who is conscious of internal objects, who 
has seven limbs and nineteen mouths and who experiences the 
subtle objects. 19 

In his commentary, Sankara quotes the Br. Up. (4, 3, 9-12) 
which deals with the subject in great detail. The subject is also 
discussed in the Brahma Sutra 3, 2 and in the Prasnopanishad. 
There is a consensus in the three texts and their commentaries, 
but there are differences in emphasis. Sankara underlines the 
rationale of the dream—experience as consciousness consisting of 
the impressions of past experiences, as distinguished from the 
waking state in which one experiences consciousness associated 
with gross external objects. 20 

“The dream-state is personalised by the name “Taijasa” 
because he appears as the subject though this dream conscious¬ 
ness is without any gross object and is of the nature of light 81 . 

( 18 ) fcjsrprc ; 
ftwarat fawR: 

(19) 51^; qqta frsrfij 5*3: 

stf% sr* : qn?: 

(20) sr^iqr: I 3*11 

qraq? irrai si%kt 

(21) fsm 3^qRT 
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The principle of the dream state being nothing more than 
the impressions of past experiences is elaborated in the Braha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, by pointing out that in dream the self 
transforms itself into knowledge, act of knowing, and object of 
knowledge. 

“When he goes to sleep he takes along the material (matra) 
this all containing world, himself tears it apart, himself builds 
it up and dreams by his own brightness, by his own light. 
Then this person becomes self-illuminated”. 22 

The next verse explains the point further by saying that in 
the dream state there are no chariots or animals to be yoked to 
them, nor roads, but he creates them all. So also in respect of 
pleasures and joys. 

So far the texts and commentaries have explained the modus 
operandi and the foundation of the dream state. They have not 
fully examined the content of the dreams and their character 
Sankara goes into this subject in detail in his commentary on the 
third chapter of the Brahma Sutra. He starts with the question 
whether the creation taking place in dreams is a real one 
(qrwi fgra?) like the creation seen in the waking state, or whether 

it consists of illusion. The Sutra itself declares 

“ ?rr*n rtra 3 

(Brahma Sutra 3, 2, 3). 

“But it (the dream world) is mere illusion on account of its 
nature not manifesting itself with the totality (of the attri¬ 
butes of reality).” 

While dream experiences conflict with those of waking life, the 
experiences of waking life are not sublated in any other empirical 
state. 

Sankara’s reasoning in support of this Sutra may be summarised 
thus: The dream state does not manifest itself with the totality 
of the attributes of real things as they are in the waking state i.e. 
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the phenomenal world. In a dream there is no condition of 
space, time and cause. Chariots and the like cannot find room 
in the limited confines of the body. A sleeping being cannot 
go and return in a moment the distance of a hundred yojanas, but 
he does dream as if he did so. ' Moreover, when a man imagines 
himself, in his dream, going, in his body, to another place, the 
bystanders see the very same body lying on the couch. Further, 
a dreaming person does not see, in his dream, other places as they 
really are. We see that dreams are in conflict with the condition 
of time. A person lives during a dream, which lasts one Muhurta 
only, through many years. Also, there does not exist in the state 
of dreaming, the requisite efficient causes for either thought or 
action. And the chariots etc. of the dream are refuted by the 
waking state. Therefore, the doctrine that the dream itself is mere 
illusion remains un-contradicted. JTT% 

What then is the ground on which dreams are based? Ac¬ 
cording to Sankara the dreamer is the one who performs the good 
and evil deeds which are the causes of the delight and fear pro¬ 
duced by the apparition in his dreams, of chariots and other 
things. 

In other words, the good and bad deeds previously done 
give joy and sorrow not merely in the waking state but also in 
dream. They are experienced not merely by the senses, but by 
the mind alone during dreams. This point is further elaborated 
in the Prasnopanishad. 

“In this state this Deva (mind) undergoes a variety of changes, 
sees again what it has seen, hears again whatever was heard, 
experiences again what it had experienced in different lands 
and directions. What was seen and not seen, heard and 
not heard, experienced and not experienced, existent and 
non-existent, it sees: being all, it sees”. (Prasnopanishad 
4,5). 23 

v ‘ (23) “ ^aigvRfH, 

2 (Mand. Up. 4.5) . 
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Not seen, not heard etc. refer to experiences in previous 
births: for, there can be no unconscious impression of what was 
never seen. 

snsTRTgqq%s * ). 

II (5) Pursuing the same point, Sigmund Freud says, firstly 
that for the most part dream consists of visual images. He then 
distinguishes between the “manifest” and “latent” content of 
dreams. The latter are the cause of the dreams, the former is the 
“dream-work”. Dreams are brought about by a wish and the 
content of the dream expresses it. The dreams do not merely 
give expression to a thought but represent this wish as fulfilled, 
in the form of a hallucinatory experience. They thus become 
the means of removing, by hallucinatory satisfaction, mental 
stimuli that disturb sleep. But the distortions in dreams make 
them seem strange and often incomprehensible. There are 
many wishes which are “censored” in real life because they are 
offensive from an ethical or social point of view, but all such bonds 
are removed in dreams when there takes place a manifestation 
of a ruthless egoism. “Desires which we believe alien to human 
nature show themselves powerful enough to give rise to dreams. 
Hate, too, rages unrestrainedly; wishes for revenge; and death 
wishes. These censored wishes seem to rise up from a veritable 
hell”. 

But it is idle to brush aside the offensive nature of the dream- 
wishes on the ground that the dreamer would never do such things 
in real life. Freud becomes almost angry at such repudiation. 
He asks “Do you not know how uncontrolled and unreliable the 
average human being is in all that concerns sexual life? Or, are 
you ignorant of the fact that all the excesses and aberrations of 
which we dream at night are crimes actually committed every 
day by men who are wide awake? What does psycho-analysis 
do in this connection but confirm the old saying of Plato that the 
good are those who content themselves with dreaming of what 
others, the wicked, actually do?” 

The “dream-work” which consists of wishes, hates and loves, 
all of them being presented visually, is distorted, but the experience 
or hope on which these dreams are based are actual, and not 
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fanciful, and this is the link between dream and life. Thus Freud 
says “The process by which the latent-dream is transferred into 
the manifest dream is called the “dream-work”, and its main 
features are: 

(1) Condensation, the contents of the manifest dream being 
less rich than that of the latent thoughts, as it were, a kind 
of abbreviated translation of the latter. 

(2) Displacement, which takes two forms; first a latent ele¬ 
ment may be replaced not by a part of itself, but by some¬ 
thing more remote, and second, the accent may be trans¬ 
ferred from an important to an unimportant element, so 
that the centre of the dream is shifted, as it were, giving 
the dream a foreign appearance. 

(3) Transformation of thoughts into visual images. “Now our 
thoughts originated in such perceptual forms; their earliest 
material and the first stages in their development consisted 
of sense-impressions, or more accurately, of memory 
pictures of these. It was later that words are attached to 
these pictures and then connected so as to form thoughts. 
So that the dream work Subjects our thoughts to a regres¬ 
sive process and retraces the steps in their development”. 

Freud, was not concerned with the disappearance of external 
stimuli in dreams and the substitution in their place of the mind 
acting on itself, but only with the rational causes of the irrational 
dreams, making them in fact accessories for the diagnosis of mental 
ills. But nevertheless he carried the study of the subject to its 
logical conclusion. His final summing up of the subject makes this 
position clear. “A misunderstanding confounds the dream with 
the latent dream-thoughts and makes statements which was that 
the latent dream thoughts and the dream-work were quite different. 
Of the latent dream-thoughts he says “first the dreamer is uncon¬ 
scious of them; secondly they are quite reasonable and coherent, 
so that we can understand them as comprehensible reactions to 
whatever stimulus has given rise to a dream; thirdly, they may have 
the value of any mental impulse or intellectual operation”.* 4 


(24) Sigmund Freud “ Introduction to Psycho-Analysis ”. 
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One may well ask the question, how all this is relevant to a 
study of the advaita interpretation of the self? It ^ relevant for 
various reasons. Freud follows the same line of thinking as is 
found in the Prasna and Brihadaranvaka Upanishads and the 
Brahma Sutra, namely, that dreams are not independent mental 
experiences, but the projections of previous experiences, wishes, 
hates, hopes etc. or “Vasanas” in the language of Indian philosophy. 
They are related to the waking state. But Freud carries the subject 
forward by scientifically establishing the rationale of the dream- 
experience. However chaotic the dream, its ground is rational. 
He supports the Upanishadic view of the subject. 

From the point of view of a study of the self, however, the cardi¬ 
nal point is that after eliminating the activity of the organs of 
cognition and action, and in the absence of external stimuli, a 
person is alive within himself and creates images which are true 
within the duration and circumference of that experience. In 
other words, it is a fact of a person’s life, but the world without 
does not exist then. It establishes that the “I” is not the body 
and its functions. 

II. (6) The next experience of a person is that of sleep. Here 
the organs as well as the mind do not function, yet some one is 
alive to preserve the continuity of life. Who is this person, what 
is his relation to the waking “I” or ego, and what does he experience 
during sleep? The Mandukyopanishad gives the following des¬ 
cription of the sleep-state. 

“That is the state of deep sleep wherein the sleeper does not 
desire any objects, nor does he see any dream. The third 
quarter is the Prajna whose sphere is deep sleep, in whom all 
experiences become unified or undifferentiated, who is a mass 
of consciousness entire, who is full of bliss and who experiences 
bliss, and who is the path leading to the knowledge (of the 
two other states)”. 25 

Sankara explains the significance of the words used by the 
text. He is called ggfcj or state of deep sleep because 

(25) to I 


(Mand. Up. 5) 
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his sphere is the state of sleep in which there are no desires. He 
is called Ekibhuta (< 3 #^) because all experiences become uni¬ 
fied in it, and all objects of duality are lost. He is called (ngnq 
q«r) Prajnana Ghana because of the absence of all mani¬ 
foldness. At night, owing to the indiscrimination produced by 
darkness, all that one perceives become a mass of darkness as it 
were, so also in the state of deep sleep, all objects of consciousness, 
verily, become a mass. He is called Anandamaya 

because it is endowed with an abundance of bliss. But this is not 
bliss itself; because it is not bliss infinite . 28 As the Prajna enjoys 
this state of deep sleep which is entirely free from all effort, he is 
called Ananda bhuk. He is called 

Chetomukha because it is the doorway to the cognition of the 
other two states of consciousness known as dream and waking- 
He is called (sn§f) Prajna because it is conscious of the past 

and the future and of all objects. 

Practically all the Upanishads refer to the state of deep-sleep 
in some context or another. The Brahma Sutra also refits to it 
in several places. The principle enunciated is always the same* 
namely, that in deep sleep (a) the organs of cognition and action, 
and the mind and its attendant functions disappear; (b) all duality 
is merged and there is no objective experience and (c) the soul-is 
one with itself. Of the many statements from the ,Upanishads 
on the subject, the following passages will suffice to stress the 
central points of sleep-experience. 

(26) The suffix mr? has the following meanings: 

1. Plentiful, as when one says << ” 

The sacrifice was full of food. 

2. Modification as in 5 

The earrings are full of gold. 

3. Practical! change of habit, as in Cjj T CT ♦ 

The man is full of femaleness. 

4. Identity as in 5WRC. 

The world is full of Brahman. 

Here it is used in the sense of plentifulness. 

But see below lll(n) where the point is given a different 
interpretation. 
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“Then he becomes united with that which is, he is gone to his 
self”. 27 

“Embraced by the highest self, (Prajna) he knows nothing 
that is without, nothing that ^ within . 

“In that state no evil touches him . 


At this stage it is affirmed that in deep sleep a union with 
Brahman takes place. Sankara arrives at this conclusion by 
a circuitous argument which is nevertheless cogent. The absence 
of all evil is affirmed in the same passage^quoted above, i.e. For 
then he has become united with light . 


“Light means Brahman, as is affirmed in the passage. 

“It is Brahman only, light only”* 31 

The passages taken together, will then mean that the soul in 
sleep becomes united with the light that is Brahman, and that 
therefore no evil touches it. By saying that the soul abides in 
Brahman, what is meant is that in deep sleep there is no difference 
between the abode (srrcrft) an ^ ^at W ^ 1C ^ a bides 
but th£t there is absolute identity of the two. For, it is impossible 
for the soul in itself to abide anywhere, because being non- 
different from Brahman, it rests in its own glory. So Sankara 
concludes thus: “We do want to prove that that Brahman is the 
lasting abode of the soul in the state of deep sleep, that is a know¬ 
ledge which has its own uses, viz. the ascertainment of Brahman 
being the self of the soul, and the ascertainment of soul being 
essentially non-connected with the worlds that appear in the waking 
and dreaming states. Hence the self alone is the place of deep 
sleep”. 32 


( 27 ) snr vnr%, *wf§ ( Ch< u p- 6,8, i) 

( ?8 ) a aigr 5 n**rc*^ (Br. up. 4,3,21) 

( 2# ) § H qn*wr sgsrfr (Ch. up. 8,3,3) 

( 80 ) iteraf f| (Ch. up. 8,3,3) 

( 81 ) sdN, §31 qq (Br. up. 4,4,3) 

( 82 ) siSRercqifa §% nfWqqrcr: i §q 3 fa g iifo 

aaWw s ftq q q ^ sqqfnr fqijqs 

q » qqnqraN gfasrpa*, ” (S- B - 3,2,8) 




II (7) The stage is now set for the introduction of the phi¬ 
losophy of Advaita. When the organs of action and cognition 
do not function, neither the mind, then who is it that is alive and 
conscious during deep sleep? When a person says “I slept well”, 
who is this “I”, who has no bodily and mental functions and 
who hears and sees nothing external and is an objectless subject? 
He is the Atman, the knowing subject “persisting without change 
during the states of waking, dreaming, deep sleep, death, migra¬ 
tion, and final deliverance of the soul”. The point is dealt with, 
with precision and clarity in Br. 4, 3, 4.” Here King Janaka first 
poses the question “What serves man for light?, Yajnavalkya 
returns an evasive answer—the sun serves him for light. When, 
however, the sun has set?—The moon. And when this also has 
set—the fire. And when this also is extinguished? The voice. 
And where this also is silenced? Then is he (atman) himself his 
own light. What do you mean by self? It is the spirit behind 
the organs of sense, which is essential knowledge, and shines 
within in the heart. Then further description is given how this 
spirit, while remaining the same, roves through this world in waking 
and dreaming, through the world of Brahman in deep sleep and 
death; how in waking it surveys the good and evil of this world 
without being moved thereby, “for nothing cleaves to this spirit” 
(the knowing subject stands opposed to everything that is objective); 
how, in dreaming, it builds up a world for itself, “for it is the 
creator”; how, finally, in.deep dreamless sleep, wrapped round 
by the self that consists of knowledge, the “Prajna atman” i.e. 
the absolute knowing subject, it has no consciousness of objects, 
and yet is not unconscious. “When then he sees not, yet is he 
seeing, although he sees not; since for the seer there is no inter¬ 
ruption of seeing because he is imperishable, but there is no second 
beside him, no Other distinct from him, for him to see.” 88 

At this stage, the question may well be asked why there should 
at all be a self-knowing subject which persists in, but is independent 
of the body and mind and which attains to pure self-hood during 
sleep? This doubt can be clarified, without resort to scriptural 
authority, by a minor exercise of common sense. If during the 


(33) As quoted by Deussen in Philosophy of the Upanishads 
(page 135)i 
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dream state, the body and its organs do not function, then the 
self is not the body or the organs. If during sleep, the mind does 
not function, the self is not the mind. If a man lives in sleep 
without bodily and mental consciousness, and then on waking up 
proceeds to continue his work from where he had left off the pre¬ 
vious day, then the conclusion is inescapable that the “self” of : a 
person is neither body nor mind, but an inner consciousness or 
light which continues to exist in all the three states but is indepen¬ 
dent of them. This leads one to the next stage of the argument, 
why should it be independent of them? 


To equate the self with a flux of states, a presentation conti¬ 
nuum, or a stream of consciousness, would be to confuse the 
principle of consciousness with portions of its contents. The 
felt-masses and conscious stream rise and fall, appear, and vanish. 
If all these varying contents are to be connected, we require a 
tniversal consciousness, which ever accompanies them. “When it 
is said it is I who now know what at present exists, it is I who 
knew the past and what was before the past, it is I who shall know 
the future, and what is after the future, it is implied in these words 
that, even when the object of knowledge alters, the knower does 
not alter, for he is in the past, present and the future, as his essence 
is eternally present." q &iffi st ra i.) 

(S.B. n 3-7). 


We can know a temporal series of events as a series only if 
the facts are held together through something present alike to each 
of them, and itself therefore out of time. The self is not a creature 
of the natural world, for the simple reason that there would not be 
any natural world were not the principle of the self pre-supposed. 
Sankara holds that we get the notion of the Atman if we divest 
it of all that surrounds it, discriminate it from the bodily fiame 
with which it is encompassed, strip it of all contents of experience^ 
Understanding, senses etc. are unconscious and objects of a su jec . 


The argument about the nature of the self has 
this far, that (a) It is not the bodily and mental futons (b» 
is an inner light that shines through the stages o wa g> g 

and sleep, but is different from these states, (c) is an o jec ess 


(34) “Indian Philosophy ” V«L U ga C a 47? 
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knowing self which rests on its own self. This is experienced in 
sleep; (d) It connects the varying contents of knowledge by ever 
accompanying them. 


II. (8) The argument has now to be carried a step further. 
Is this inner-self which enlightens other experiences, a “ sentient 
continuum ” which stands over and above each individual experience? 
The words “sentient” and “continuum” are important. 


The life of a human being consists of a series of “awareness” 
or consciousness, in space and time. Surely, the non-conscious 
cannot be the cause, of consciousness. The senses, the mind, 
and understanding, all of whicH-are (insentient) are not sufficient. 
The activity of these organs demands in addition Upalabdhi, which 
belongs to the Atman, whose very nature is eternal knowledge. 
-aMcnfliT or knowledge is obviously of two kinds. The one 
that is reflected in the daily acts and experiences of a person is 
impermanent. The one whose essence is knowledge is everlasting. 
The former is technically termed as “ 
the latter as “ 


So we say that the consciousness of the Atman is not the 
finite consciousness of empirical experience, because ever so many 
objects and events that do hot exist in this or that limited conscious¬ 
ness, Still exist in reality. We must assume an ultimate conscious¬ 
ness of which the finite is only a'fragment. Presentations are 
subject to origin and decay and are not self-luminous and they 
are known only through the light of the Atman, whose essential 
nature is self-luminosity, the supreme principle in which there is 
no differentiation of knower, knowledge and known, infinite, 
transcendent, the essence of absolute knowledge. 35 

Thus we advance the argument one step further to the stage 
when knowledge cannot be made the attributes of body, mind etc., 
since they are insentient, nor can the limited and evanescent con¬ 
sciousness related to specific experiences be sufficient to explain 
the undying stream of consciousness of which the individual pre¬ 
sentations are but parts. So the “self” is essentially an (1) eter- 


(35) Radhakrishnan “Indian Philosophy” Vol. II page 479-481 
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nal consciousness f'rsjtqorfN; (2) non-objective fSrf u fl qgfTOff 

(3) non-active. SR 

o 

(a) because all activity is in the form of pain 

(b) and is motivated by desire 

(4) Non-dual because activity and enjoyment are based on 

a dualistic vision which is not the highest truth 

jRgqssrifcr : 

(5) Characterised by truth, dependent on its own greatness, 
omnipresent and the character of being the self of all. 

At this stage one has to pause and take stock of the situation, 
as it were, because it is a long way from a sleeping man to the 
concept of his soul which is an undying essence of self-luminous¬ 
ness, and which is the knowing subject of all. Of the five charac¬ 
teristics of the soul enumerated immediately above, one can follow 
the line of reasoning which has led to the first three conclusions, 
but how does one prove that the soul of a human being is omni¬ 
present and is the self of all, i.e. Sarvagatetva and Sarvatmakatva? 
This is the next and perhaps the most important step in the doc¬ 
trine of the Atman, for it is here that it is lifted out of its place 
in relation to the individual and presented as a cosmic principle. 
This presentation is perhaps the most recondite and abstruse of 
all, and while several passages from the Srutis can be cited in 
support of it, it is difficult to transfer it from an assertion into 
an argument. 

The psychic approach to the elucidation of the nature of the 
Atman by eliminating the non-essentials is manysided. The 
method of discarding the waking and dreaming states and con¬ 
centrating on the state of sleep is only one amongst them. Another 
method which has been used frequently and with perhaps greater 
efficiency is by defining the Atman as a series of human functions 
or organs, and then discarding them one by one, till a final residuum 
or core is reached. This type of argument is found in several 
Upanishads, but principally in the Brahadaranyaka and Chan- 
dhogya. 
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II. (9) It is perhaps a more satisfactory procedure for ar¬ 
riving at the residual atman, than the argument of the sleep state- 
The latter has many limitations and is valid only to establish the 
existence of non-objectivity during sleep. Firstly, Sankara himself 
states unequivocally that the bliss in sleep is not bliss-eternal. 
At the time of deep sleep the mind is free from the miseries of the 
efforts made by the mind in involving itself in the relationship 
of subject and object, and so it is called bliss, just as in common 
parlance one who is free from effort is called happy and enjoyer 
of bliss. 38 

The bliss and unity experienced in sleep are negated by the 
subsequent waking. 

Bhaskararaya explains this point in slightly greater detail, in 
his commentary on the name (L.S. 260) in the Lalita Sahasra- 

nama thus:— 

“Sleep is the state of unconsciousness (Sammada). Its cha¬ 
racteristics are given in the Sivasutra as follows: Sleep is that 
illusory state when there is incapacity to discriminate. When a 
person says “I slept well. I knew nothing”, on subsequent recol¬ 
lection, he creates three aspects of nescience (stiircn :) 
ignorance, egoism and enjoyment. He is obviously referring to 
something which he has enjoyed (He says he slept well, relishing 
it). The fact that he says “I slept well”, his ego or separate identity 
is claimed. By saying “I knew nothing” he refers to a state of 
utter consciousness, or ignorance. Hence the three-fold aspect 
of sleep. Hence also the commentary of Sankara that it is an 
abundance of bliss but is not all bliss. No doubt sleep is a valid 
experience. The fact that a person is unconscious during sleep 
and is only able to enjoy the recollection of it, as it were, after 
waking up, robs it of the character of contemporary and con¬ 
scious enjoyment. There is no separation of the sleeper from 
sleep. The answer to it is that since memory is only of presenta¬ 
tions, the bliss of sleep and the consciousness of nothing must 
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have been presented during the sleeping state. We cannot 
.anything the like of which was not presented,., 

m THE “SELF” AND “BRAHMAN” 

The three states of man, in waking, dreaming and sleep are a 
fitting introduction to the enquiry into the nature of the e . 
or Atman. But the upanishads follow other methods of enquiry 
also. 

(1) The discussions in the Brahadaranyaka and Chandogya, 
to mention only two of the major Upanishads about the “self” 
follow a method of question and answer, in which step by step, 
one is led from the irrelevant and insufficient to the innermost 
core of reality. Another method adopted is to describe the human 
body as consisting of sheaths, and to peel off sheath after sheath 
till the residiuum is reached. In certain discussions a straight argu¬ 
ment also ensues. 


(2) The argument between Ushasta and Yajnavalkya in Br. 
Up. 3, 4 is a direct one. Ushasta asks Yajnavalkya “explain to 
me the Brahman which is immediate and direct—-the self that is 
within all”. 88 The first answer is that it is that which makes the 
five vital airs function (Actually he mentions only four of them) 
without whom they cannot function but become like a wooden 
puppet. They are operated only by an intelligent principle (Che- 
tana— Therefore also the principle is distinct from the 

body and organs ( ^tc Nr oi sffKf fessgpn ; ). But this cannot 
be shown, as one shows a cow by taking hold of its horns, as much 
as to say “This is it”. Ushasta considers this a feeble explanation 
and is dissatisfied. He asks Yajnavalkya to give up his trickery 
fsifirer and give a Straight answer. 

Yajnavalkya then confesses that one cannot possibly escrx e 
or present the Atman in the manner of a cow or a horse 


(37) Radhakrishnan “Indian Philosophy” Vol. II Page 478-479 

(38) ^ ^n^e?( B r- up 3,4,1) 

( 39 ) Sankara here refers to the prize offered by Janaka to the 
person^ who succeeds in the contest. 
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“you cannot see that which is the witness of vision, you cannot 
see that which is the hearer of hearing; you canot think that which.' 
is the thinker of thought. You cannot know that which is the 
knower of knowledge. This is your self that is within all; every¬ 
thing else but this is perishable. 40 

This thought, of the Atman being the seer of vision etc. is 
like a golden thread that runs through all the Upanishads. In 
Kena 1-10, the question is posed “By whom willed and directed 
does the mind light on its subject? By whom commanded does 
Prana,,the first move? By whose will do men speak this speech? > 
What intelligence directs the eye and the ear, mind of the mind, 
tongue of the tongue, and also jife of the life and eye of the eye. 
The eye does not know that. We do not know to instruct one 
about it. It is distinct from the known and above the unknown”. 41 

Sankara’s commentary on the passages in both the Upanishads. 
is the same. For example, vision is of two kinds, ordinary and 
real. Ordinary vision is a function of the mind, as connected with 
the eye. It is an act, and as such it has a beginning and an end. 
But the vision that belongs to the self is like the heat and light of 
fire. Being the very essence of the witness it has neither beginning 
nor end. It pervades by its eternal vision the act of our ordinary 
vision. You cannot see that which is the witness of vision, that 
is, which pervades by its eternal vison the act of our ordinary 
vision. 


(40) q 

; BrctR Tp^tai :; t, 

^ a 3TRW srats»Ri&^(Br. up. 3,4,1). 
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It follows, therefore, that it cannot be described in simple 
language as one describes an object, like a cow or a horse. It is 
apparent that the question is asked by one who is disgusted with 
the ephemeral confrontations of causes and effects, and who seeks 
to know something other than that—something unchangeable and 
eternal. It is also clear that it cannot be particularised because 
the Director has no activity of its own and has to be inferred by 
logical necessity from the activity of the ear etc. But this expla¬ 
nation, which appeals to the ordinary person, because it postulates 
a sentient and all pervading Subject which directs the activities of 
' the organs and the mind, which are otherwise gross matter, still 
does not answer the question how it is within all (gqfcn:) 
That statement continues to be an assertion, although the sanction 
is that of the scripture. 

(3) In the Taitreya Upanishad Chapter II, five sheaths Kosas 
(qfarr:) are mentioned as constituting the human perso¬ 
nality. These are the Annamaya, Pranamaya, Manomaya, Vijna 
maya and Anandamaya. The first four of these successively 
surround the fifth which is the true kernel. Stripping off these 
sheaths one by one and gradually penetrating deeply, we finally 
reach the inmost essential being of man. The Annamaya Atman 
is the self dependent on food. It is the Atman in the human body 
and the bodily organs are its constituent parts. Within this is 
contained the Pranamaya Atman, the self dependent on the vital 
breath. By stripping off this Atman also, we reach the Manomaya 
Atman which is dependent on manas or volition. One is to under¬ 
stand it as the principle of will embodied in man for it is this whch 
is expressed in Vedic sacrificial ritual. The fourth is the Vijnamaya 
Atman, the self dependent on knowledge which offers knowledge 
in place of sacrifice and works. We finally penetrate to the 
Anandamaya Atman, the self dependent on bliss. This Atman 
before whom words and thoughts recoil, not finding him, is no 
longer an object of knowledge. 

In the Brahma Sutra, much discussion is undertaken in Sutras 
11 to 19 on the precise significance of the term “Anandamaya”. 
It is argued that because it is in line with the four other sheaths 
which are not really Brahman, this also must partake of the same 
character of not being Brahman. Secondly, the use of the term 
“Maya” may mean modification which cannot be attributed 
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to the Brahman; and finally the use of the term “Brahman is the 
tail, the support”, (gsg nf^r) lends credence to the view 
that since it has thus been given adjuncts and members, it cannot 
refer to the Brahman which is adjunctless and memberless. Sankara 
advances many arguments in this connection to support the view 
that what is meant can only be the unqualified Brahman although 
the use of the expression “Maya”, even if taken to mean abund¬ 
ance is not the same as pure bliss (Ananda) which cannot denote 
only abundance but comprehend the entirety of bliss. 

The Acharya’s final conclusion that the Anandamaya atma 
referred to is only Brahman is supported by two arguments. 
Firstly, that in the expression 5 ^ ufast “the tail , the support”, 
“The Tail” here denotes that which is of the nature of the tail, 
so that we have to understand that the Bliss of Brahman is not 
a member (in its literal sense ) but the support or abode, the one¬ 
ness (resting place) of all worldy bliss. Secondly, the scripture 
does not frequently repeat the word “Anandamaya”. The word 
“Ananda” by itself, however, is repeated in several passages. He, 
therefore, concludes that the affix “maya” does not denote abund¬ 
ance, but expresses a mere effect . 4 3 

From the point of view of the present discussion, (notwith¬ 
standing the detailed explanations required to reconcile the two 
difficulties referred to above with Brahman being pure bliss,) the 
conclusion is inescapable that by a process of elimination, each 
of the ingredients of humanhood, the body, the vital airs, the 
mind, the intellect are discarded one by one, and the resting place 
of bliss postulated as the innermost centre of being. 

(4) The argument between Narada and Sanatkumara in the 
Chandhogyopanishad follows the line of elimination or rather a 
progress from the gross to the subtle (chap. 7. 1.). Sanatkumara 
begins his instruction of Narada by declaring that all the experi- 

( 42 ) n sg gqr rf sarassr 
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mental knowledge that he has acquired to be mere -■ name, 
fol fefeqgpftgt Sankara, in picturesque fashion comments 

on it saying ' “ f^afWcfr^” i-e. one who 

knows the empirical meanings of the words only. “Speech is 
greater than name, the mind is greater than speech, and in this way, 
the enquirer, ever-advancing, is led upwards from the conditioned 
to the conditioning, from great to greater by successive stage, in 
which Brahman is apprehended as naman, (name) vac, (speech 
manas, (mind) Sankalpa, (will) dridam (intelligence), dhyanam 
(contemplation), vijnanam (knowledge), balam (strength), annam, 
(food) tejar (lire), akala (ether), smara (remembrance), ala (desire), 
upto Prana (the individual soul) and from this last to “Bhuma”, 
the absolutely great, the “unlimited”, beyond which there is 
nothing, that comprehends all, fills all space, and yet is identical 
with the self-consciousness (Ahamkara) with the soul (Atman) 
in us”.« The succession of ideas from name to Prana does not 
appear as an inevitable progression and perhaps the purpose of 
the author was to hold them up as irrelevancies, but the final con¬ 
clusion brings out in a fashion, the atman-brahman identity, 
prana is here the conscious self” ^ qq jpoj qq ngTFJTT (Kau. 
shetiki Up.) In this self is everything else fastened, as the spokes 
of the cart-wheel are fastened to the nave. All the different forms 
of actions, means and consequences exisc in the spirit—there 
being nothing apart from the spirit.** 

But A what is the final and foundational truth? Here, al¬ 
though “Prana is equated with the individual soul, the latter is 
not considered as the final end of the quest. A further progression 
is commenced at this stage. When one understands the true, 
then only does one declare the true. Narada desires to “under¬ 
stand the understanding ”.* 8 Then on to thought (fl%) ,earnest- 
ness attending on the teacher (ftsi) duty ($%), bliss 

At this stage Sanatkumara says: “The Infinite is bliss”. 


(43) Dteussen Page 92-93 
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“When one sees nothing else, hears nothing else understands 
nothing else, that is the Infinite”.'* 8 


(5) The unity of Atman and Brahman iis here finalised in 
terms of a possible personal experience of non-duality. Indeed, 
the preoccupation with the self is conspicuous in all the Upani- 
shads, and the emphasis is always on self-realisation rather than 
on a scientific or even metaphysical explanation of the universe. 
“It is for one’s own sake that Brahman is loved”. 47 (Br. 2,4, 5). 
The latter is brought in, as a doctrinal consequence of the enquiry 
into the nature of the Atman. The endeavour is only to establish 
that the Atman is Brahman. 

Scriptural authority for this position is in thousands, according 
to Sankara. This self is Brahman (Br. II V 10). The Brahman 
that is immediate and direct (Br. Ill, IV 1-2 and III V-I). The 
self that is sinless (Ch. VII, VI, 1-3). It is truth, it is the self (Ch. 
.VI, 7, 7). 48 - 50 

Following up these authorities Sankara says There is the 
specification “I am Brahman”. If the entity known was other 
than the knower, the specification should be It is Brahman . 
“That is Brahman” not “I am Brahman” 51 This discussion is 
further elaborated in the Taittreya Upanishad in the statement 


(46) qq qpspqroft, 

(th. up 7.19.1.) 
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* (Taitt. 2. 1.) The knower of Brahman attains, 

to the highest.^ What then is this highness? It is the destruction 
of'ignofance and -consequently the complete cessation of Samsara. 02 
What happens then? He attains Brahman. He who knows. 
Brahman becomes Brahman. 

A person, because of his ignorance, does not realise that such 
knowledge is emancipation. “Thus it may be, that Brahman, 
though it is the Atman itself, is not reached by ignorance. Therefore 
it is right that Brahman should be reached by one who had not 
reached Brahman by reason of his previous ignorance, when he 
is taught by the Veda and sees the Brahman, the Atman of all, 
to be his own Atman—exactly as a man who fails by his ignorance 
to realise his ow f n self which contemplates the number, subse¬ 
quently realises it by his knowledge when reminded of himself by 
somebody”. 58 This knowledge is not an acquisition so as to say 
<4 I have this knowledge”. There can be no separate “knowable” in the 
Infinite. The verse quoted above “Where one sees nothing else” etc. 
is explanatory of a state of self-realisation. The purpose for which 
the word “Anya” is used is to deny the existence of the object believed 
to exist and not to postulate the self as an object of knowledge. 
There is nothing else but the known. The knower has no distinct 
experience apart from knowledge. 

The doctrine of non-duality is postulated in two ways. The 
first is the unity of Atman with Brahman, as explained above. 
The second is the non-existence of anything other than Brahman. 
Thus the Panchadasi says: “Here (i.e. in Vedanta) by knowing 
the One Brahman, all of existence is known. The scripture aims 
at focussing the mind of the seeker after salvation on this oneness* 

(52) spftsrSr ssrer firemn sr^rr 
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and not on phenomenal multifariousness”.54 Explaining this verse, 
Aehyuta Knshnananda Tirtha, in his commentary on Appaya 
Dikshitar’s Sidhanta-Lesa-Sangraha says: “The instruction about 
the non-dual Brahman is to the effect that the real form of every¬ 
thing is only Brahman; that if one knows Brahman, everything 
else is comprehended”.^ • 


The point may be explained as follows: When a person 
mistakes a rope for a snake, he is possessed of two distinct appre- 
ensions. One is that “this” is a snake’. The second is that 
w at he sees is a snake. The former or “this” is true. The latter 
or snake is illusory. What is meant by the statement that one 
atta * ned union with Brahman knows everything is that 
o the two aspects of matter, its “existence” as such and its gross 
, I \ ame ’ the former is everlasting, unchanging and real 

, , 6 °^ ms rnatter 3X6 multifarious and are created 

and destroyed. So the advaitin says “The pot is” C« n .) 

an argues that the principle of “existence” is changeless but the 
pot may be destroyed. Therefore, ultimate reality is the ever- 
existing substance, the forms are illusory. This is the meaning 
of the Upanishadic statement that modifications are just names 
and forms, the mud alone is real (referring to a clay pot). 58 All 
things have five aspects. It exists, it shines, (so as to be known by 
the senses) it is dear to one, it has a form, it has a name,. The 
first three refer to the real aspect of “existence”, the last two to 
the gross and empirical aspect. 57 By saying that by knowing 


(54) 3t|t^ sfatpqt aft ; i 
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Brahman one knows everything, what is meant, therefore, is that 
this everlasting effulgence (which is Brahman) is present in every¬ 
thing and constitutes their reality, while all modifications into 
multifarious objects are names and forms. It does not mean that 
the knower of Brahman attains to a comprehension of every kind 
of various and detailed knowledge (in the empirical sense) w-hich 
makes up the sum total of worldly experience; only that on seeing 
the one Brahman in everything, he sees all else as an irrelevant 
and transient non-entity, a merely apparent modification of tho 
real. 


The Upanishads proclaim this truth in no uncertain way. 

By mind alone is this to «be realised, and then there is no 
multifariousness here. From death to death he goes who secs 
differences here.* 68 

All “this” is Brahman. 

Thus the sole reality of the Atman is first postulated in 
terms of an internal personal experience reached by the released 
soul. The problem is also approached from the external experience 
of “this” or what every one sees as variety being nothing but 
Brahman . It is here that the explanation of Brahman being the 
sole reality of the universe is synthesised with the experience of 
Atman being all, there being naught else. The words “Atman” 
and “Brahman” here become synonymous terms (tprfar 
so that the statement “The seif, my dear Maitreyi, should be rea¬ 
lised—should be heard, reflected, and meditated upon. By the 
realisation of the self, my dear, through hearing, reflection and 
meditation, all “this" is known 59 is reconciled with “ All this is 
Brahman”. Here the postulation of “this” being the sole and 
single reality behind all the various phenomena and material, and 
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the realisation of the self as Brahman are brought together, so 
that the two statements “That thou art” and “All this is Brahman” 
are seen to be one and the same statement. 

This, then, is the end of a long and difficult search. During 
the stages of waking, dreaming and sleep, the soul continues to 
exist independent of the organs and the mind. On sleep it attains to 
a state of unawareness of all externals and becomes an objectless 
subject. But on waking again, this unity is lost. Besides, in 
sleep there is no contemporaneous awareness of enjoyment. It 
can be used only to show the possibility of a blissful existence in 
which the self rests on the self alone. It is like the sample used 
by fruit-vendors, just an indicative taste. This soul of man, which 
persists during all the states of human experience and is present 
at all time, has to be a sentient consciousness which transcends 
the partial quality of each separate experience. It has therefore to 
be necessarily eternal. The attainment of such knowledge, firstly 
that the self is the eternal alman, and secondly that there is naught 
else but such “knowingness” unites atman with Brahman, • and 
unifies the psychic with the cosmic principle of existence as well 
as experience. Such an experience of unity arises when one hears 
nothing else, sees nothing else, knows nothing else. This is the 
ultimate verity, this is the final consummation beyond which there 
is nothing. This is “Swarajya” the attainment of the kingdom 
of self-hood. 
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THE SEARCH AND THE CONFIRMATION 
IV 


(1) The ardent prayer of man has ever been that he should be 
delivered from the seemingly purposeless perpetuation of birth 
and death, and reach a stage of undecaying and unaltering bliss. 


“From darkness lead me unto light. 

From the unreal lead me unto the real, WM 

From falsehood lead me unto the true, 

From death lead me unto immortality”, rn w 

It is one thing to state that the Atman is Brahman. In the 
world of physical experience one sees diversity. It has to be es¬ 
tablished that man is not what he seems and the world is not 
what it seems. How to transcend this phenomenal multiplicity 
and attain to a knowledge or more accurately a state of unity 
whMindeed is salvation? For except as a torchlight in darkness 
knowledge is useless. How can a person 
reach a stage of realisation when he sees nothing else, 
hears nothing else and knows nothing else, but becomes Brahman, 
and realises for himself the four great sayings, or the Mahavakyas,. 
one in each Veda. 




That Thou Art (Sama Veda) 

1 am Brahman (Yajur Veda) 

This Atma is Brahma (Atharva Veda) 
The soul is Brahman (Rig Veda). 


This is the question that has to be answered, for although the 
objection that the Mahavakyas quoted above do not give any 
injunction (ftfcr) but only state a fact, is answered by 
pointing out that in the realisation of Brahman no particular 
act ($4) is required, 60 yet there are several preliminary quaJi, 
fications and disciplines necessary before one even starts on the 

(60) 3T3i snr ^ 
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path. It is idle and incorrect to say that one sits back and waits 
for illumination to hit one. 

t (2) To begin with, it has to be stated straightaway that the ins¬ 
truments of intellectual apprehension are irrelevant and insufficient 
for enabling one reach this goal. This caution has been under¬ 
lined in several passages in the Upanishads. Narada had mas¬ 
tered all the conceivable branches of knowledge and yet was ig¬ 
norant of Brahman, and had to beseech Sanatkumara to explain 
to him the nature of the Infinite and the means of attainment 
(Ch. 7-1-2). Other relevant passages are, “So then after ihat, 
the Brahman has rejected learning, he abides in childhood”. 61 

He sought not after the knowledge of the Books, which only 
gives rise to words without end. It is fatiguing to the organ of 
speech. 62 

That from which all speech recoils, and the mind is unable 
to grasp. 63 

Not by learning is the Atman attained. 

Not by genius and great knowledge of books. 64 

In the Mundaka Upanishad the uselessness of learning is 
underlined in response to a specific question: “Sir, what is that, 
knowing which everything in the world becomes known? \ 

The answer is, “There is a higher and a lower knowledge 
31W. The Vedas and their auxiliaries are lower. The 
higher knowledge is that by which the imperishable is attained 
{Mundaka 3-5). 

The reasons why in the search for the knowledge of the Atman 
even religious learning has to be discarded are firstly, that this 

(61) ?TCW3[fip<J1 • qiM U P- 3 - 5 * !•) 
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search, in the words of Prof. Hiriyanna, “is an experiment that 
may ripen into an experience”, and is distinguished from an in¬ 
tellectual apprehension and analysis. It is called knowledge 
in a different sense from the ordinary. It is not a mere mental 
grasp but a discipline that leads to an illumination that suffuses 
the self with the fulfilment of one-ness with the cosmic principle 
of Brahman. Secondly or Brahman-identity of 

the self is not the result of a person’s strenuous efforts in the sense 
that something, like a pot, is created where there was none before. 
It is concerned with something which has always been there, but 
which, because of ignorance (or nescience arfsrsjr), man is unable 
to see. As soon as this veil of ignorance is removed, the truth 
shines forth. The distinction between the fruits of human effort 
and the apprehension of an ever-existent reality is vital to Vedanta 
and they are denoted respectively by the words “Purusha tantra” 
and “Vasthutantra”. Thirdly, any text which postulates a knower 
and an object to be known, an act and the fruit of such action is 
based on duality, and duality is the negation of true realisation. 
Every action, physical or mental, is based on a person striving 
and an object to be attained, or a thing to be created. The removal 
of impediments to realisation cannot therefore be equated to 
any such action. Thus it is said, “To him, after his faults had 
been rubbed out, the venerable Sanatkumara showed the other 
side of darkness”. “Final release results from the successive 
removal of wrong knowledge, faults, activity, birth, pain, the re¬ 
moval of each later member of the series depending on the removal 
of the preceding member. (65-o7) 

At this stage, one may well be puzzled by this battery of 
authorities declaring that a knowledge of all the Sastras cannot 
lead to salvation, and that the realisation of the self being 
Brahman, which indead is final release and beatitude, can 
come about only by the removal of the veil of ignorance 

V (Ch. up. 7.26.2.} 
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and not by any action on one’s part. Action here naturally 
relates to the rites, rituals andsacrifices prescribed in the Vedas. 
Indeed, Sankara says that if actions lead to Moksha, then 
the Dbarmasutras will suffice and there is no need for the 
Brahmasutras. But the question remainsunanswered, how 
then is a person to realise this salvation? Surely, the Sastras 
cannot leave one in the lurch by expatiating on what cannot 
lead to salvation, and confining the positive side to a mere 
enunciation that once ignorance is removed, the truth will flash- 
forth. No person can just sit and wait for the flash. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to examine in detail whether any effort on the part 
of the aspirant is prescribed as necessary, up to the stage of realisa¬ 
tion, after which no doubt, all effort is superfluous and, if so, 
what is the nature of that effort. 

(3) m (Brahma Jijnasa) is a desire to know Brah¬ 

man. The first sutra states sroral fa?TTHT. “Then there¬ 
fore an enquiry into Brahman”. “Then” means “thereafter” 
and the question arises after what? According to Sankara, the 
antecedent conditions are: (I) the discrimination of what is 
eternal and what is non-eternal; (2) the renunciation of all desire 
to enjoy the fruits (of one’s action) both here and hereafter, (3) the 
acquirement of tranquility, self-restraint, and the other means, (4) 
the desire for final release. If these conditions exist, a man may, 
either before entering on an enquiry into active religious duty of 
after that, engage in the enquiry into Brahman and come to now 
it, but not otherwise. 68 

A preliminary caution has to be given here. The irrelevance 
of religious activity for the attainment of Brahma-knowledge has 
been clearly laid down by Sankara. He says: Here it is not 
laid down that it (i.e. the desire to know Brahman) should come 
after attaining knowledge of actions (i.e. religious rites), because 
for a man who has read the Vedanta parts of the Ve a it is possi e 
to enter on the enquiry into Brahman even before engaging in the 


( 68 ) ^ ^ 

ggigrii <ar, ff ^ ^ srwra stg* 

^ (S. B. 1.1.) 
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enquiry into religious duty”. 69 At the same time Sankara has 
also said that the reading of the Veda is a necessary preliminary 
for both kinds of enquiry. “The reading of the Veda is the com¬ 
mon antecedent of both”. 70 There is an apparent contradiction 
here for the Veda,except for the small Upanishad portion, is entirely 
concerned with Karma. The statement of Sankara can therefore 
mean one of two things—that although a person has studied the 
Vedas he need not perform the various acts and sacrifices enjoined 
therein, or that although he has to go through the discipline of 
Veda study, he need not further study the Dharmasutras. In 
either case since the fruits of Karma and Jnana are different and 
opposed to each other, the former becomes irrelevant for the 
latter. 71 This preliminary caution is required to dispel any idea 
that knowledge of the Vedas as such is needless for one who aims 
at a knowledge of Brahman. 

The four pre-requisites mentioned by Sankara involve a 
much greater personal discipline than may appear at first sight. 
Discrimination between the eternal and transient is the foundation 
of Vedanta philosophy. The question is not merely that, in the 
language of common usage, the two are distinct, but that the real 
is hidden by the phenomenal, and that there is nothing else but 
the one real, stated in such passages as 

sreq, 


There is no plurality here, reality of reality, the immortal is con¬ 
cealed by (empirical) reality. Once a person has become aware 
of this distinction, then he can proceed to realise it in himself, 
which is a long and arduous process. The Viveka or discrimina¬ 
tion enjoined here is not a self-experience but an understanding. 
It is the beginning of the journey, but it is signpost to the correct 
road. 


( 69 ) • | w[ | 

crARnefeiPn- • srofq srefa : (S.B.1-1) 

(70) (S3. 11.) 

(71) «R55 ^ 3 an 
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(4) The second condition is perhaps the hardest of all. It is 
laid down that one should completely renounce all desire for the 
enjoyment of the fruits of one’s action here as well as hereafter. It 
may be pointed out in this context, for those few who may be un¬ 
aware of the distinction between salvation and Heaven- 

T) that in Hinduism the two are entirely separate. Heaven 
is attained by those who perform meritorious deeds, which on the 
religious side, consist of numerous sacrifices prescribed as giving 
specific fruits, and on the lay side, charities and good deeds that 
benefit others. One enjoys the fruits of one’s past actions in the 
present, here below; or by becoming a denizen of the joyous celes¬ 
tial regions. But they last only as long as the merit garnered by 
them endures. On its cessation, a person reverts back to the 
status quo ante. 

So the Bhagavad Gita says: 

“They who follow the three Vedas, who drink the soma juice, 
and are purified from sin, who offer sacrifices, ask of me 
a passage to Heaven. These attain to the holy world 
of Indira, and enjoy the celestial pleasures. These men, 
when they have enjoyed the vast heavenly world, and 
their merit is exhausted, return to this world of death’’. 72 

But not by actions, not by progeny, not by wealth, but by 
renunciation alone does one (just a few) attain immortality. 73 

The path of knowledge and the path of pleasure are open 
as a choice. The wise man knows that the former leads to the 
eternal bliss of the Atman and freedom and the latter to transient 
sense—pleasures and recurring bondage. So the Sastra says 
“Both the good and the pleasant approach man, the wise one dis¬ 
criminates between the two, having examined them well. He prefers 


(72) Ifqsn wt : ijsqiqi: ^ swwwa 

f^far ^ *Thn**, l % % ifjfsar 

(73) s rei fou H5t;*n wjast ; 

(Taitt. Aranyaka, 10,10,21.) 
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the good to the pleasant, but the fool chooses the pleasant through 
avarice and attachment”.?* 

There is a physical as well as a mental side to renunciation: 
It is possible for a few great persons to do their duty without 
expecting to enjoy the fruits thereof, and lead a life of non-at- 
tac ment. King Janaka was one such. When it was mentioned 
to him, in order to test him, that his capital city of Mithila was 
on fire, he replied “When Mithila is aflame, nothing in me is in¬ 
flamed”.™ 


It may not be of place to mention here that all the great men 
of the world have practised some form of renunciation or other. 
The Miltonic ideal 

To scorn delights and live laborious days” 

has been a universal mark of a life of dedication whose inner 
joys are obviously incomprehensible to those whose values are 
material. Einstein, for instance, has said 

“The ideals which have lighted me on my way, and time after 
time, given me new courage to face life usefully have been Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty Without the sense of fel¬ 

lowship with men of like mind, of preoccupation with the objective, 
the eternally unattainable in the field of art and scientific research, 
life would have seemed to me empty . The ordinary objects of 
human endeavour—property, outward success, luxury, have always 
seemed to me contemptible”?© 

And so has W. B. Yeats 

“The intellect of man is forced to choose perfection of the 
life, or of the work. And if it take the second, must refuse a 
heavenly mansion, raging in the dark”. 

(74) fcaa toa : i 

start % 4t®tsftaiftiTt foTtit, > 

(75) firfasrai s*?**rcn ^ $ fcfsra. i 

(76) Einstein “The World as I see it,” page 2. 
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But it is enjoined that * complete renunciation means 
and includes the actual physical giving up of the wordly life and 
taking up the fourth asrama of sanyasa, so that one may change 
the very milieu of existence, and facilitate the progress of non¬ 
attachment. Sankara is emphatic that the ashrama of Sanyasa 
is essential for the realisation of the Self. In other words, the 
acquisition of knowledge that there is naught else but Brahman 
demands a preliminary practice of this precept by rejecting all 
else in me. 


(5) The third qualification, the acquirement of tranquility -/WN 
self-restraint < 5 *) and the like includes, in addition to the two 
mentioned above, discontinuance of religious ceremonies feqrlsfS 
patience in suffering (ftft*), attention and concentration of 
the nund and faith (vs%i). 

Shama is the curbing of the mind from all objects excent 
the hearing etc. of the scriptures.™ J except 

excem^thT hp thC restraining of the externa 1 organs from all objects 
except the hearing etc. mentioned above.™ Unarati t . “ ODJ f. cts 

°L u Xternal ° rgans > 50 ^strained, from the pursuit n 7T*? 
° er tha " that (>-e. hearing etc. mentioned above) or it mav nT* 8 
the abandonment of the prescribed works according * 
injunctions.™ The definition follows the cond i ® Scnptural 
earlier, that one should give up the desire for tb. f °? e ™ nciated 
.hat lead enjoyment and^nderS tat.IV' a ?° ns 
sanyasa ashrama. TUtksha is the end urance T W f * he 

vadgta in Lh ;L°a P gesT “ mentl ° ned in B haga- 


Gloat not at attaining the 
the unpleasant-, 
they go. Leaf a to hear 

or indifference). 81 


i77) fiTO? ;^(yedanthasara) 

(78) (Ibid) 

(79) 
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the good to the pleasant, but the fool chooses the pleasant through 
avarice and attachment”. 74 

There is a physical as well as a mental side to renunciation. 
It is possible for a few great persons to do their duty without 
expecting to enjoy the fruits thereof, and lead a life of non-at¬ 
tachment. King Janaka was one such. When it was mentioned 
to him, in order to test him, that his capital city of Mithila was 
on fire, he replied “When Mithila is aflame, nothing in me is in¬ 
flamed”. 75 


It may not be of place to mention here that all the great men 
of the world have practised some form of renunciation or other. 
The Miltonic ideal 

“To scorn delights and live laborious days” 

has been a universal mark of a life of dedication whose inner 
joys are obviously incomprehensible to those whose values are 
material. Einstein, for instance, has said 

“The ideals which have lighted me on my way, and time after 
time, given me new courage to face life usefully have been Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty Without the sense of fel¬ 

lowship with men of like mind, of preoccupation with the objective, 
the eternally unattainable in the field of art and scientific research, 
life would have seemed to me empty . The ordinary objects of 
human endeavour—-property, outward success, luxury, have always 
seemed to me contemptible” 7 ® 

And so has W. B. Yeats 

“The intellect of man is forced to choose perfection of the 
life, or of the work. And if it take the second, must refuse a 
heavenly mansion, raging in the dark”. 
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But it is enjoined that ' complete renunciation means 
and includes the actual physical giving up of the wordly life and 
taking up the fourth asrama of sanyasa, so that one may change 
the very milieu of existence, and facilitate the progress of non¬ 
attachment. Sankara is emphatic that the ashrama of Sanyasa 
is essential for the realisation of the Self. In other words, the 
acquisition of knowledge that there is naught else but Brahman 
demands a preliminary practice of this precept by rejecting all 
else in life. 

(5) The third qualification, the acquirement of tranquility (?m), 
self-restraint (*&), and the like includes, in addition to the two 
mentioned above, discontinuance of religious ceremonies 
patience in suffering (%fg$j), attention and concentration of 
the mind and faith (sr$i). 

Shama is the curbing of the mind from all objects except 
the hearing etc. of the scriptures. 77 

Dama is the restraining of the external organs from all objects 
except the hearing etc. mentioned above. 78 Uparati is the cessation 
of the external organs, so restrained, from the pursuit of objects 
other than that (i.e. hearing etc. mentioned above) or it may mean 
the abandonment of the prescribed works according to scriptural 
injunctions. 79 The definition follows the condition enunciated 
earlier, that one should give up the desire for the fruits of actions 
that lead to enjoyment, and underlines the importance of the 
sanyasa ashrama. Titiksha is the endurance of heat and cold 
and other pairs of opposites. 80 This is mentioned in the Bhaga- 
vadgita in such passages as 

“Gloat not at attaining the pleasant; be not dejected with 
the unpleasant. The transient things—they come and 
they go. Learn to bear with them (i.e. with detachment 
or indifference). 81 


i77) 5 (Vedanthasara) 

(78) 33T* (Ibid) 

(79) :3 ^ 0 ' 

; (ibid) 
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The Viveka Chudamani gives an even more precise definition: 81 
Endurance of all afflictions without countering aids, and without 
anxiety or lament is said to be Titiksha. 

Chandrasekhara Bharathi Swamiji, in his commentary on this 
verse, gives a simple example of a person bemoaning the want 
of a blanket or a stag’s skin to ward off cold and heat. He con¬ 
cludes by pointing out that the idea is that the mind which is sub¬ 
ject to anxiety and lament is as distant as ever from and is unfit 
for enquiry (into Brahman). 8 2 

Samadhana is the constant concentration of the mind, thus 
restrained, on hearing etc. of.the scriptural passage and other objects 
(which may refer to modesty, humility and service of the Guru). 8 ® 
Sradha is faith in the words of Vedanta as taught by the Guru. 84 
Mumukshatva is the desire for salvation. 88 

It is only to an aspirant who is qualified in the manner stated 
above that the preceptor will impart knowledge. 

“Such a teacher, through his infinite grace, instructs the pupil, 
by the method of refutation (apavada) of the erroneous im¬ 
putation (adhyaropa) as in such Sruti passages “To that pupil 
who has approached him with due courtesy, whose mind has 
become perfectly calm, and who has control over his senses. 


(81) ?r fsw ni'Rt | 

awRfter* tfirn ??r 

faqsrnfr (Viv. Chud. 24.) 


(82) f^cti 

: (Viv. Chud. Commentary) 
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the wise teacher should truly impart that knowledge of Brahman 

through which he knows the being, imperishable and real/’ 86 

All of these disciplines are contained in the word “Tapas” 
for which there is no ideal equivalent in English. It is the essence 
of the way of life of an ascetic. So the Upanishad says, “Without 
being an ascetic it is impossible either to attain to the knowledge 
of the Atman or to bring work 10 fruition. 87 

These preliminary disciplines and procedures are discussed in 
some detail in order to emphasise two points; Firstly, because 
they form the mental canvas on which to paint the picture of 
knowledge, and secondly because it is necessary to eradicate the 
wrong impression that the knowledge of Brahman requires no 
action on the part of the aspirant. Sankara’s distinction between 
Purusha tantra and Vastutantra is meant only to show that sal¬ 
vation is not attained through action and not xhat the vast and 
difficult preliminary disciplines are unessential. This is further 
strengthened by the injunction, after the aspirant has put himself 
under severe discipline, that the Brahman should be heard, thought 
about, and cogitated upon. 

This injunction appears in two places in the Br. Up. 2, 4, 5, 
and IV 5, 6. 

The “hearing” obviously refers to the instruction from the 
preceptor. The “hearing” from the Guru is indispensable. 
A clever person may read the scripture from a written text or 
hear it casually, but these are not sufficient or correct. The injunc¬ 
tion to “hear” from the Guru is a “ ” which means of two or 

more optional ways, the prescribed method alone is to be followed. 

*sr qrsrf^Trfq 3^5 

( 86 ) 1 

ifrnarf ^ dt W up. 1,2,13.) 

(87) si (Mait up 4,3) 
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fns* stgreTr g nggRniH^i in^ w'vrw? • 

(Sidhanta Lesa Sangraha) 

The two other acts are internal and both thinking and cogitation 
have to be done by the aspirant on his own. *i*H 
or reflection is the constant thinking of Brahman, the one without 
the second, already heard about from the teacher by arguments 
agreeable to the purport of the Veda. 88 The desired result ob¬ 
viously cannot be obtained if there is interruption. Such expres¬ 
sions as smmji&I'tTI (undiverted thinking) and ^ 

(like the flow of oil) are familiar expressions to students 
of Vedanta, fit fit or meditation is a stream of ideas 

of the same kind as those of Brahman, the one without a second, 
to the exclusion of such foreign ideas as those of the body (in¬ 
cluding the mind). 89 

The question here arises how both the above-mentioned acti¬ 
vities, which are mental acts, can be reconciled with the Advaitic 
view that actions cannot lead to Moksha. The question is thus 
posed on behalf of the opponent, by the Acharya himself. “We 
see from the passage Br. Up. 2, 4, 5 “The Self is to be heard, con¬ 
sidered and reflected upon”. What is the purport of those sentences 
which, at any rate, have the appearance of injunctions such as 
the “self is to be seen, heard about”. The answer is, “They have 
the purport of diverting men from natural activity. For when a 
man acts intent on external things, and is only anxious to attain 
the object of his desire and eschew the objects of his aversion, 
and does not thereby reach the highest aim of man, although 
desirous of attaining it, such texts as the one quoted divert him 
from the objective of natural activity and turn the stream of his 
thoughts on the inward (highest) self. That for him who is engaged 
in the enquiry into the Self, the true nature of the Self is nothing 


(88) tfth g ; faster 

(Vedantasara) 

(89) fa-MuJVq itlErf^qpqq 

mnst (irfvi«Trar*qr (ibid). 
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either to be endeavoured after, or to be avoided . 80 And again 
“with reference again to assertion that Brahman is not fully 
determined in its own nature, but stands in a complementary re¬ 
lation to injunctions, because the hearing about Brahman is fol¬ 
lowed by consideration and reflection are themselves merely sub¬ 
servient to the comprehension of Brahman If Brahman, after 
having been comprehended stood in a subordinate relation to 
some injunctions, it might be said to be merely supplementary. 
But this is not the case, since consideration and reflection no less 
than hearing are subservient to comprehension ”. 81 

The line of reasoning followed by the great acharya in ex¬ 
pounding the principle of Samanvaya ( 5 ^ 3 3 ) is mainly that 
all injunctions (ftfV) are irrelevant in the attainment of 
Brahman, because of its permanent pre-existence, and not being 
the consequence of optional human actions. While this may be 
so, the fact that thinking etc. do involve mental activity cannot 
be denied, although Brahman-knowledge is not the fruit of such 
action. So much so, in the passage first quoted above, Sankara 
uses the word m qn fcH qqld ^ TT “ turns the thought- 

process towards the Atman”. It seems much simpler to say 
that till the attainment of oneness with Brahman 
some kind of activity is necessary, and with such attainment all 
activities automatically cease. One sees no volation of the central doc¬ 
trine by such an acquiescence in activity which does not cause enligh- 


(801 aft: srteisq: ftfgatmfSr 

3333tf3 ? Hffo fspro fsrg# 'wwqkftfa §w: i ft 
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tenmentbut which facilitates and leads up toit. Besides, in the com¬ 
mentary on the Sutra 4.1.1 and 4.1.2 (3irifrf^T^q%?rT^and 
Sankara insists on their repetition till ignorance is removed. He 
says: “Because all these mental activities have for their end intui¬ 
tion. For hearing and so on when repeated, terminate in intui¬ 
tion, and thus subserve a seen purpose, just as the action of beating 
etc. terminates in freeing the rice grain from their husks. More¬ 
over such terms as “meditating” “being devoted to” and “reflecting” 
denote actions in which repetition is implied as a quality . 82 

One may be pardoned for indulging in a slight but relevant 
digression at this stage. The Purva Mimamsa distinguishes three 
kinds of Vidhi or injunctions. The first is termed apurva 
which is just a plain injunction which has to be carried out and 
whose fruits are not made available, as when it is laid down “Here 
scatter rice grain” 

The second is called, niyama in which the result can be 

obtained in one or more ways but the prescribed procedure alone 
should be followed, such as when it is laid down “paddy is pounded 
for rice”, one has to obtain the rice only by pounding and not by 
such other means as removing the husk by one’s hand-nails. A 
further point of relevance in this injunction is that the operation 
has to be carried on till the desired result is obtained. The third 
is called Parisankhya (q^n). Here if an injunction is 
given for one purpose, it should not be used for another. The 
example given by the authorities to illustrate this injunction is 
curious to the lay mind. There is a rite called- Agnichayana 
(aifcf In it a horse and a donkey have to be yoked. 

There is a mantra to be recited during the yoking of the horse. 
But it should not be recited when yoking the donkey. 


(82) 35 N MM i q ^rmrf ? f| 
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Applying these principles to the statement “The Atman is, 
to be apprehended, heard, meditated upon and cogitated”, prima. 
facie it would appear that because (a) it has to be practised in the 
prescribed manner and not otherwise (through a Guru and the like) 
and (b) has to be continued till the result is obtained, it satisfies 
the criteria of a “niyama” injunction. But the true advaitin is 
reluctant to concede that any action is imperative for the realisa¬ 
tion of Brahman because Brahman is ever existent and only the 
impediments to such realisation have to be removed by hearing 
arid cogitation. So one returns to Sankara's explanation that 
/y are ^ ot direct injunctions leading to the result, but admoni? 

°ns against the natural bent of the mind towards other things, 
a n aids, to concentrating on what matters. At best it may be 
conceded that they contain a shadow of an injunction 
(see note 80). 7 ' * 


O at happens then, when* a person attains enlighten- 
r* en an d L realises in his own experience the unity of Atman and 
ra man and the non-existence of all else? What is the nature 
r c aracteristic of such experience? 


k ° begin with, some scriptures describe it as a fourth state 
k^yond the states of waking, dreaming, and sleeping. It is the 
ow edge of Brahman alone which is the condition of liberation 
n n°t mere absence of duality without knowledge, which is 
experience in sleep, swoon or trance. There can be no return to the 
s ate of ignorance after the realisation of the absolute Brahman. 
° h has to be something other than the three states Of 
waking, dreaming and sleep. By waking is here meant the return 
to the empirical world of duality after r sleep. > «' 


The Mandukya Upanishad defines the Turiya state and 
Sankara has commented on the verses. 

“Turiya is not that which is conscious of the internal (sub¬ 
jective) world, nor that which is conscious of the external (objective) 
world, nor that which is conscious of both, nor that which is a mass 
of all seritiency, nor that which is simple consciousness, nor that 
which is insentient. (It is) unseen (by any sense organ),, not related 
to anything, incomprehensible (by the mind), uninterferable, un¬ 
thinkable, indescribable, essentially of the nature of consciousness. 
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^orifctituting the self alone, negation of all phenomena, the peaceful, 
«u Bliss and the non-Dual. This is what is known as the fourth 
(Tojiya). This is the Atman and' it has to be realised. 83 

It will be noticed that the ingredients of advaita Vedanta are 
combined in this definition. The first is the application of the 
formula of “not this, not this” %%) to bring out its 
indescnbability. The second is that such as it is defined, it is the 
same as the definition of Brahman. It follows, that such a person 
has realised Brahman in himself, and has bec<W Brahman. Un¬ 
like as m sleep, he is awake and blissful. 

Sankara explain? each one of the described characteristic* 
specifically. By the statement that it is not conscious of the sub¬ 
jective it is indicated that it is not “Taijasa” or the dream state. 
By the statement that it is not conscious of the objective, it is 
desired that it is not conscious of either, it is denied that Turiya 
is any intermediate state between waking and dreaming. By 
saying that it is not a mass of all sentiency, it is denied that it is 
a condition of deep sleep. By saying that it is not simple con¬ 
sciousness it is implied that it cannot simultaneously cognize the 
entire world of consciousness. And, lastly, by the statement that 
*»** unconsciousness, it is implied that it is not insentient or 
o e nature of matter. In deep sleep knowledge of the knower 
is never a sent. Hence it is unseen and therefore incomprehen¬ 
sible. ‘Alakshanam” means “uninferrable” because 

there is no common characteristic (%^) for its inference. 
Therefore it is unthinkable and verbally indescribable. 

By describing Turiya as the “cessation of illusion”, the attri¬ 
butes which characterise the first three states are negated. Hence 
it is ever peaceful, and all bliss. As it is non-dual, devoid of 
illusory ideas of distinction, as in the three states, it is the Atman. 
It is intended to show the meaning of the Vedic statement : 

That Thou Art 


(Mand. up. 7.) 
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} This Turiya is not a string of characteristics of a theoretical 

state, but is one which a person attains while yet alive. K * s 
curious that it is not mentioned in the earlier Upanishads. In 
the Br. Up. it is said of the state of deep sleep “This is the highest 
aim, this is the highest good-fortune, this is the highest worl , 
" this is the highest bliss”. 84 Further, while the first three states 

are within the common experience of everyone, the fourth is the 
rare attainment of the elect only. It does not follow the third 
state as the second follows the first and the third follows the second. 

Deussen thinks that the concept of the Turiya state arose 
along with the yoga system, but the Samadhi in Yoga is also not 
the totality of living but an experience from which a relapse is 
possible. The two concepts (Sthitha Prajna—one of nr® 
knowledge) in the Bhagavadgita and (Jivan Mukta— freed while 
still alive) in the other numerous Vedantic texts are more in line 
with the Turiya concept. 

(8) The “Sthitha Prajna” or one of steady knowledge, as ex¬ 
pounded in verses 54 to 71 of Chapter II of the Bhagavadgita 
deals with what such a person has to guard against as well as 
what he is, and one may wonder whether the verses refer only 
to the persoriwho has already attained that state or also to ope 
Who is looking for the “do’s and dont’s” of reaching, it* 
According to Sankara the Sthitha Prajna is one who is firmly 
implanted in the realisation that he is Brahman. 86 

l Such a person gives up all the desires which are in the pund 

f (or whose seat is in the heart) and enjoys himself within himself 

(arppsSfanrnn jjgHe is an anchorite who has rejected all 
attachment to progeny, wealth and all mundane goods, and enjoys 
himself by Himself. 86 He is a seer who is undistressed in pam, 
unelated by pleasure, and from whom longing, fear and anger 


(84) ipiro ?! : ' 

(Bh. up , 4, 3. 32) 
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5 (B.G.B. 2.55.) 



have departed. He withdraws his senses from their objects as 
a. tortoise draws in its limbs. He who meets sense objects with 
senses free from desire or aversion, and is self-controlled, being 
well-ordered in soul, attains to peace. 87 What is night for others, 
therein he is awake. That is night unto him wherein others arc 
awake. Here the Sanyasi is described as a seer, who looks inward 
for- illumination. The night is the time of darkness and sleep; 
therein persons with eyes cannot see, and conscious beings lose 
consciousness through sleep. But the sage, having realised his 
self, is ever cognizant of it. The general purport of the statement 
is that the yogi has awakened from the sleep of ignorance. 88 He 
indeed attains peace into whom all desires enter, as the waters 
enter the ocean, which" is ever being filled and yet is unshakeable 
and steadfast; he lives without hankerings, selfishness and egoism* 
Such a person absorbs all temptations as the ocean absorbs all 
the waters. In other words, even if he has not retired from worldly 
surroundings and is in the presence of distraction, all desires ace**; 
powerless to divert him from Jhis self-enjoyment. 89 He is unselfish 
(fSnfar), without ego and desireless 

He attains peace, i.e. the cessation of all sorrow arising from the 
cycle of birth and death i.e. Nirvana, becoming one with Brahman. 90 
This is the state of being in Brahman. After attaining this state 
there is no delusion. By abiding in this state even at the time 
of one’s death, one obtains the bliss of Brahman. srrsft 


(87) Plato in the “ Phaedo ” The soul of a real lover of wisdom 
would not reason as they (mankind in general) do ; would not 
think that Philosophy must set him free, and that when he has 
done this, he may again give himself over to pleasures and 
pains and thus undo what she has done, weaving her web to 

- unravel it again after the fashion of Penelope. His soul attains 
.a calm repose from passion, follows reason as her guide and is 
employed in the contemplation of what is true and Divine. 

(Bhagavad Gita by John Davies, page 42). 

(88) qtfnsj hst <9j{pir4r 

J (B. G. B. 2.68.) 

(89) ofolv arfqf 

(90) saFtf fSrakfari Jimtfa 5 ^* 33 ) 

* (B. G. B. 2.70.) 
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(Brahmi) is being in Brahman, after leaving off all action. One 
attains Moksha if one reaches this stage even in old age when 
death is near. Needless to say, one who has attained this state 
early in life, reaches Brahma-nirvana or oneness with Brahman. 91 

The general emphasis in the Gita is on the control of the 
senses and the enjoyment of an inner bliss which is ever-lasting 
by one who has renounced all attachment. This renouncing is 
to be practised by becoming a Sanyasi, a point which Sankara 
has underlined in his commentary on the 72nd verse of the II 
Chapter of the Gita. The importance of Sanyasa (which is best 
translated as a hermit or anchorite) arises from the fact that in that 
ashrama (or stage of life) it is easy to translate into action the 
precepts regarding discipline and non-attachment. So the Br. 
Up. says “knowing this very self, the Brahmanas renounce the 
desire for sons, for wealth and the worlds and lead a mendicant 
life. 02 - 


(9) Since the ancient Brahmanas, knowing the Self as naturally 
different from the means and results of an action, renounced all 
desires, and led a mendicant life, giving up all work which pro¬ 
duce visible as well as invisible results, therefore to this day, one 
who wants to know Brahman, having attained scholarship, or 
this knowledge of the Self from the teacher and the Srutis, should 
renounce all desires. This is the culmination of that scholarship, 
for it comes with the elimination of desires and is contradictory 
to them. He relies on the strength which comes of the knowledge 
of the Self. Strength is the total elimination of the vision of ob¬ 
jects by self-knowledge, 93 hence he should try to live upon that 
strength. That is what is meant by the Sruti “Through the Self 
one attains strength” (Ke. II, 4) “This Self is unattainable by the 

(91) BTTSft :l 3*4 33 St3^STT5t 

(Ibid) 

mmw sgsenR (® r * U P* 3.5.1.) 

(93) ^ RTR 3U3R 




weak” (Mu. HI 2,4). 91 By eliminating all ideals of the non-self> 
Jhe accomplishes his task and becomes a yogin. Then he attain? 
the .conviction that all is Brahman. Because he has reached thsi 
goal, he is a Brahmana, a knower of Brahman; for then his statu? 
as a knower of Brahman is literally true. Therefore the text say? 
“How does the knower of Brahman behave—he is just such. 
The rest is perishable. 95 | 

Even at the present time, the Sanyasin has a special place 
pf privilege in Hindu society. The normal rule that an older 
person should not do an obeisance or Namaskara to a youngef 
person does not apply to them. They are 4ot the preachers but 
the practitioners of renunciation. They are living examples of 
tfce principle of renouncing all attachment. They are experiment- 
ting for the sake of experience. 
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have already started to give results from his birth onwards. Is 
this not a derogation of the principle of complete liberation? 
The answer is as follows:— 

On the attainment of Brahman there takes 

place the non-clinging of the posterior sins and 

the annihilation of anterior ones The same principle 

applies in the case of good works also. The scripture says: “He 
overcometh both”. 96 Those works whose effects have begun 
Sbd whose results have been half-enjoyed, i.e. those very works 
to which there is due the present state of existence in which the 
knowledge of Brahman arises, are not destroyed by that know¬ 
ledge. This opinion is founded on the scriptural passage “For 
hini there is delay only as long as he is not delivered (from this body) 
(Ch. Up. VI, 14,2) 97 which fixes the death of the body as the term 
of the attainment of final release. Otherwise the rise of the know¬ 
ledge will be immediately followed by final release! Wrong 
knowledge—comparable to the existence of double moon—lasts 
for sometime even after it has been refuted, owing to the impres¬ 
sion it has made. 98 . Moreover, it is not a matter for dispute at all 
whether the body of him who knows Brahman continues to exist 
for sometime or not. For how can one man contest the fact of 
another possessing the knowledge of Brahman—vouched for by 
his heart’s conviction— and at the same time continuing to enjoy 
bodily existence? 99 

(11) Other texts on advaita have discussed in detail this sub¬ 
ject of the persistence of a touch of ignorance (arfsrtn :) 
eyen after the attainment of Jivanmukti. Appayya Dikshita in 
his Siddhanta Lesa Sangraha discusses the dilferent views on the 
subject. The two functions of ignorance or Avidya are first to 
screen the reality (3TT3R<n) and second to present a counterfeit 
reality of the nature of the universe (far%q). In the state of 
realisation the former disappears but the latter 

(96) (Br. up. 4.4.22 ) 

(97) i (Ch. up. 6.14.2) 

(98) 3rf*<ntfr.tg firm fj gq sg gmmt. 

(S. B. 4. 1.15.) 

(99) ^ SRR ^ aTc ^ nl *1%#^ 

TBS&B (S. B. 4. 1. 15.) 
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continues to be presented,* as long as the body which is the result 
■ Prarabdha continues. 

A second view is that the continuance of avidya is like the smell 
° garlic in a vessel in which a garlic-preparation has been made, 
even after washing the vessel.** Although nescience has gone, 
the minima associated with the inevitable passage of the body 
through time cannot but continue rateEfit 51TSRT i). 

Here is a situation where, while the cause has disappeared, the 
consequence has yet to fully disappear, pending the destruction 
of Prarabdha, which does not cease to be as long as the body 
lasts. Prarabdha here means the results of the karma which has 
led to the birth etc. of this body. This is the inevitable conclusion 
rom the Sastra and the experience of those who have realised the 
reality while yet alive. 

' ^ third view is that although avidya is not destroyed completely 

in a Jivan Mukta, it has become functius officio and like a dead 
snake, it just continues in a powerless existence. Here what is 
postulated is not the continuance of an infinitesimal part of avidya, 
but of avidya itself, but ineffectively." 1 * 

The conclusion is inevitable, in whatever manner the point 
is expressed, that the Jivan Mukta goes along with avidya, al¬ 
though not himself affected by it. sirsnsm or ’ the 

realisation of Brahman here and now is not the complete realisation 
which occurs when the body is destroyed. 

The two points mentioned above by the great Acharya deserve 
further discussion. The statement that wrong knowledge cofiti- 
nues for a time even after it has been refuted has to be understood 

sraHret (s.L.s.4.) 

** S fqgp 

(Ibid) 

** sigfaT (S.L.S.4.) & Commenting 

on it Achyuta Krishnananda Tirtha lays gtfeRtt 

qsptfaiWtq *ildi (obstructed by 

real knowledge, avjdya exists, but becomes inoperative). 
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only that such knowledge is present, but not that it affects the 
seer in any way. The example of the two moons being seen in 
water is appropriate as it indicates such a presentation, but to the 
released soul, only together with the knowledge of its unreality. 
To concede more than this would be to negate the first principle 
of Brahman realisation , that on its advent the knots in the heart 

are rent asunder, the effects of actions are destroyed, and all doubts 
are cleared. 100 

The second point is much more important. When Sankara 
says . Who is to deny the personal experience of a person ?”» 
e is obviously referring to his own experience. That, xn fact, 
*s t e view of many great exponents of Vedanta. Sankara crowns 
e arguments on the subject of Brahman-realisation (sr^t 

r ^ erence to personal experience which must be taken as 
esta is ng its validity more than any other argument or authority. 

It is in line with the Vedic statement “I know the Supreme 
urus a, effulgent as the sun, beyond darkness” 101 and it is entitled 
to be considered as an authority on a par witli it. That “Anu- 

x/^irt * S k £st authority for the Advaitbic concept of Jivan 
Muktatwa is further illustrated by the fact that there have been 
Jivan Muktas during recent times. It is said that Sadasiva Brah- 
mendra went on walking unconcerned after some one had cut 
off his arm. He went about like a madman, and when his col¬ 
leagues complained to their Guru about it the latter bemoaned 
his own inability to reach such a state; which naturally reminds 
one. of the late Chandrasekhara Bharati who was a living illus- 
ration of Jivan Muktatva. 102 


(100) : I 

*Nir it (Mund. up.2.2.8>. 

(101) qysna’ (Sveta, up. 3.8.) 

(102) swrgerat 



Ramakrishna Paramahamsa has said that if one churns the 
butter from the curd and puts it back, then it is in the curd but 
yet separate. Ramana Maharishi has said: 

“But ordered silence is not the peace 
that passeth under-standing. 

From silence thought re-emerges 
And the breath trembles into movement 
But who has melted his separate self 
in the seas of Being. 

For him thought has no return 
For he has come into his own 
Truth that is peace and bliss”. 10 * 

Seshadri Swami went about like a demented creature, making 
no distinction whatsoever between things, illustrating the TJpani- 
shadic description, “How does the knower of Brahman behave— 
he is just such”. (See 95) 

And thus, after finishing the alloted span of Prarabdha, the 
Jivan Mukta, at the end of the period, unites with Brahman. To 
him there is no question of the Jiva going through the transmundane, 
processes of transmigration and re-birth. The Upanishad says; 

“That man who does not desire never transmigrates. Of him 
who is without desires, the objects of whose desires have been 
attained and to whom all objects of desire are but the self— 
the organs do not depart. Being but Brahman, he is merged 
in Brahman”. 104 

Here it has to be noted that such a person is already merged 
with Brahman in this very life. A man of realisation, after his 
death, has no change of condition—something different from what 
he was in life—but only he is not connected with another body. 
This is what is meant by his becoming merged in Brahman. 

(12) A brief reference has to be made to the advaitic cojicept of 
knowledge before discussing the nature and implications of the 

(103) “Thirty verses of Sri Ramana” translated by M. Ananta- 
narayanan. (Ramanasram, Timvannamalai}. 

(194) ssrenft * sppt 

srnr g sE wfet (Br. up. 4.4.9,) 
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doctrine of Maya. Advaita recognizes various states of know¬ 
ledge. The first is that which is wholly non-existent 
like the son of a barren woman. This can only be a verbal 
knowledge because it is unrelated to any object. The second 
is “illusion” (sn%*n%%) in which one mistakes a rope 
for a snake or a shell for silver. Here the object exists but the 
knower suffers from a mistaken apprehension or an “illegiti¬ 
mate” transference (aiwng). As Sankara says 

i.e., imposing on one subject the nature 
of another. Illusory knowledge, however, is only of limited signi¬ 
ficance because it is not universal but individual, and temporary 
and not enduring. But it has been used ad nauseam by the advaitins 
to illustrate the illusory character of the universe of empirical 
experience, and has perhaps done more harm than good by reason 
of the ease and simplicity which is inherent in it as an illustration, 
and the facility with which it lends itself to employment by the 
half-baked. The English author Somerset Maugham has said 
in one of his books that, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, every 
one with whom he talked, mentioned the snake and the rope. 
The example, however, has one great merit. It emphasises the 
existence of wrong knowledge which is removed when truth is 
realised. It also brings out that the wrong knowledge is a super¬ 
imposition on “this 5 ’ which latter is already there. In other words 
to the extent that one realises an object there is no misapprehension. 
It arises only when one thing is mistaken for another. This, 
again, logically supports the doctrine of Vastutantra which is 
essential to advaita, for knowledge of reality is not created because 
it is already there, but only realised when the interfering screen 
of illusory knowledge is removed. Finally, it introduces the 
principle of “sublation”, i.e. the supercession of a reality which is 
real for the duration, but is annihilated by a subsequent and different 

experience. 

The third type of knowledge is that of empirical experience 
and the world of phenomena. The basis of all empirical knowledge 
is the relation between subject and object, the person who perceives 
and the object perceived. Duality is of the essence of the work- 
a-day or Vyaraharika world. A refinement is 

introduced here in defining the subject who perceives and ex¬ 
periences. The “I” or Ahampadartha or ego is the Jiva who 
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stands over and above individual experience, “the Jiva, according 
to Advaita,. is never without some Jnana or other; the consciousness 
of self becomes a constant feature of all experience”. 

The final stage is that of Paramarthika or transcendental ex¬ 
perience. It is here, in sublating empirical experience, that the 
doctrine of Maya has to be introduced. It is, again, here that 
the illustration of the snake and the rope becomes valid, because 
at the transcendental level, when the truth which is unaffected 
at all times (%<CT35r5n«?) is realised, what disappears is the . wrong 
knowledge of duality which is inherent in empirical experience. 

One may assert that the strength of the advaitic doctrine of 
Mukti or release arises authoritatively from the Vedas, inferen- 
tially by inevitable logic, but practically by the experience of the 
sages who are not merely legendary, but who have lived in the 
recent past, within living memory, as modern examples of a hoary 
precept. 

(13) How does one who has realised his soul and sees the universe 
as Atman, perceive the phenomenal world of duality? He sees 
it as an illusion or Maya . More mistakes have been made and 
more misapprehensions broadcast about the doctrine of Maya 
than about any other aspect of Advaita philosophy. This is 
partly due to a shadowy realisation of impermanence by even the 
illiterate and the dullard when some one dies, something is des¬ 
troyed, or a pleasant experience is terminated. It is also a reason¬ 
able reaction in the face of sorrow and suffering, an escapism 
that struggles to belittle the harshness of experience by denying 
it the status of reality. Much harm has been done by the indis¬ 
criminate enlargement of the sphere of Maya, and it is therefore 
necessary to examine the doctrine in some detail. 

The word “Maya” is used for the first time in the Svetasvataa 
Upanishad. 

“Know that nature is Maya, and Maheswara to be the 

author of it”. 105 


(105) vrnt 3 (Swet -up. 4, 10) 
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n , A ” d ther efore some writers, whose recognition of a fact k 

* «*»* 

£ the mor 'Sru^ii^'T^ta S “S ta0W 

<B° Up p” d ; t pr Si they t0 ,h 0mP i ehe " d r* °' der U P“ta* 

verv h« , 4 happily expressed by the word “Maya” T n th» 
very den,^ which they make ^. fhe Atman Qf e 

and mU Vt S ° Ugh f i4 is imp5ied that this body 

not th 'V ™ Whlch reveaI themselves to us unsought ^ 
seen 7 Atman > the self > the true reality. 106 “Verily he whn h 
enthe ard> compre hended and known the self ^ hunt ^ 
“Dost tK Verse known ”- 107 So also in the Chandhogya Upanish^T 
becomes he f ° r that instruction > by which the unheard 

known?” c ° mprehended > the unknown 

mv Ha • What then, noble sir, is this instruction”? 

« taP of o.ay, eveiything that c„ 
it is in ’ , the hange 1S a matter of words alone, a mere nn„ y 
reality only clay, my dear sir, is this instruction. 106 mC ’ 

ritiv ll! S 7 lear . from foregoing that the view which was later .• 
nlHect 1 | forth in the doctrine of Maya, is so far being strange t 

Pamshads, that it is assumed in and with their fundame *7 
doctrine of the sole reality of the Atman and forms hs sol e “ 
ne may perhaps go a step further, pursuing the same H ne *7 
tnought. The moment that creation is conceded in terms of tu 
scripture 10B that the Brahman desired, energised himself • h 
created, he becomes the efficient (fhfrpn) as well as the mated 
(^qi^w) cause of the universe. Now a potter is an effie' & 
cause, clay is the material cause and the pot is the product ft 01 
Brahman had no material except His will and the projectio ” Ut 
his mind for creating the universe; in other words creation "wa^ 

(106) Deussen - Philosophy the Upanishads— p. 42. 
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necessarily a mental act. Once this is conceded, the doctrine of 
Maya is already born. For the creator who knows that the whole 
thing came out of His will, cannot invest the universe with reality, 
as a magician who grows a mango-tree before our eyes and gives 
us the fruits thereof to eat, himself knows there is no tree. For 
us there is the tree, for him it is an illusion. 

But the question may be asked, while it may be so from the 
point of view of Brahman, how can a created being like man take 
the same view? Indeed, he cannot. To him the empirical (Vyavaha- 
rika) world is real. One cannot be stung by a scorpion and say 
“all this is Maya”. But once he knows Brahman he becomes 
Brahman. Having become Brahman, he takes the same position 
towards the universe of names and forms as Brahman. To him, 
who has achieved Brahman-hood, and to him alone is the world 
Maya. Without entering into a discussion of the higher and the 
lower reality, and the rather feeble example of the snake and the 
rope which is the mainstay of orthodox argument, it is sufficient 
to say that the world is Maya only from a transcendental point of 
view, which the elect can achieve, and not from an empirical point of 
view. 

Examining the same question from the point of view of the 
theory of knowledge, Advaita postulates that (1) no private object 
can indeed be conceived except as dependent upon a particular 
individual; the point to be noted is that it is not mental, but an 
object of mind. The common belief that Sankara views the 
objects of every day experience to be false or unreal is a mistaken 
one. So far from doing this, he claims some kind of reality even 
for objects of illusion (Pratibhasika). To be perceived is for 
him to be. 110 

(2) The uniqueness of the things of experience is that they 
are real from one point of view and unreal from another. (They 
are neither something nor nothing and are therefore termed “Mi- 
thya”. They are not unreal as commonly assumed by the critic 
of the doctrine; only they are not ultimate; or in others words 
their reality Is relative, and they may be regarded as appearances 
when contrasted with the higher reality of Brahman). 


(110) Hiriyanna “Outlines of Indian Philosophy ”-p. 351. 
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(3) “What is meant by describing Iswara’s world as “Prat 1 
bhasika” (illusion) is that its unity with himself being always 
realised, all variety, as such is known to him as a mere abstraction. 
It is just this distinction between the relation of the world to Is- 
wara on the one hand and to the Jiva on the other that critics 
•overlook when they say that according to Sankara the objective 
world is unreal. It is no doubt an appearance to Iswara but 
■not to us who have not realised its unity with ourselves. 111 

Thus the doctrine of Maya has only a limited application 
and is unavailable to the ordinary human being. To us the 
world is real. It is an illusion to its Creator. It is also an illu¬ 
sion to one who has reached unity with Brahman, in this life and 
hereafter. 


(Ill) Hiriyanna “Outlines of Indian Philosophy” P' 
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CONCLUSION 

This, then, is the end of the long quest of the Self to discover 
itse . it starts with the assumption of everyone being sure of his 
own existence. It then tries to find out who this “I” is by re- 
erence to the stages of waking, dreaming and sleeping, and con- 
c u es t at the stage of sleep is one of unity where all things seem 
o melt into one indiscriminate mass of sentiency. It is further 
exp amed that the I which persists through all these three states 
fias necessarily to be different from the flux of these states. This 
“ “ rst stage of the enquiry. In the second stage one seeks to 
ablish the unity of the Atman and Brahman. Having done 

c ’a.Z ? U ? Sti ° n arises how one is to reach Brahman. Here it is 
said that there is no question of “reaching” bui only the removal 

oi nescience and the emergence of the true knowledge that the-“I” 
is the Atman, the primordial being, beyond whom and apart from 
w om there is naught else. A description follows of the disciplines 
nqui^toi^iiire andrest in such knowledge, of which the major 
iSn M Z hC abandonm enL of all desire. Then is the “I” a 
i! U ,? a ° r / eallsed souI > who waits for his Prarabdha to 
spend itself and then unites with Brahman in undifferentiated bliss. 

«prc^ fi f CS °[ tWs doctrine °f salvation have pointed out that a 
th ,. ° Ses bls incen tive to work for it if the consummation is 
isappearance of individuality in a Divine merger. To this 
we rep y that duality is subordination and subordination is fear, 
s well the rivers may complain that they are lost in the ocean, 
is not sufficient for salvation to be an improvement on mundane 
existence. It should be a transcendental state beyond which 
nothing is conceivable and from which no lapse is possible. This 
an only be the Infinite. 


It has also been said by some that the “Nirguna” or attri¬ 
buteless Brahman is a mere negation and [something which has 
no name, qualities or shape and is by these very statements con¬ 
demned as an unsubstantial figment. To this we answer as follows 

Every definition is an act of restriction . 

The moment the Infinite is defined it ceases to be so. It is a dero¬ 
gation from the concept of infinite to qualify it in any way. Jnde- 




inability of the infinite, therefore, is not a defect, but its principal 
merit. Indeed the expressions (indescribable) and the 

dialectics of (not this, not this) are the concessions 

made to enlighten the empirical understanding in regardvto Brah« 
man which can be experienced but.not delineated. So the author 
of the Advaita Siddhi far from apologising for the indiscribability 
of Bra hman, revels in it, saying smr gqwiH>4J( 

Indescribability is an ornament unto us. 

I have derived all my inspiration for this study .from my Pre-’ 
ceptor and guide, Sri Abhinava Vidyathirtha Swamiji, the Jagadguru 
of Sringeri. Sometimes he has instructed, at other times his pre¬ 
sence has acted as a spiritual stimulation. Occasionally he has 
done me the honour of allowing me to accompany him on his 
evening sojourn in the gardens of Narasimhavana and its sur¬ 
roundings in Sringeri. On one such occasion he glanced at the 
river and the mountain, the fields and the fiowers, and slowly 
intoned : • 



^ sft sw ^ n 

His was a realisation. Ours is a search. 
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